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Preface 


It  is  at  the  behest  of  Prof.  Srinivas  Havanur  (earlier  Professor  and 
Head  of  Department  of  Kannada  Bombay  University)  that  I 
undertook  the  overwhelming  task  of  researching  the  system  of 
education  in  South  India  through  the  ages,  for  a  series  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Bombay.  I  had  to  study  several  Sanskrit, 
Prakrit,  and  English  references  also  in  addition  to  ancient  poetry 
in  Kannada.  The  sculptures  and  the  inscriptions  tend  to  glorify 
kings  and  other  patrons,  and  I  had  to  cross-check  the  validity  of 
some  of  the  claims  found  in  them.  Much  of  the  foreign  accounts 
on  the  matter  have  been  assembled  through  second-hand 
information  and  it  was  difficult  to  differentiate  the  truth  from 
hearsay.  I  have  generously  utilized  the  sources  from  ancient 
paintings,  sculptures,  murals  and  temple  archives. 


The  history  of  education  in  Karnataka  is  very  interesting.  One  can 
trace  its  footsteps,  starting  from  the  3rd  century  B.C.  Initially 
education  was  imparted  only  orally,  but  after  the  development  of 
letters  and  literature,  it  took  the  form  of  writing.  Palm  leaves,  iron 
and  wooden  tools  were  used  for  education,  which  helped  spread 
of  the  written  word.  It  is  important  to  note  that  ancient  Indians 
did  not  consider  literacy  as  the  only  form  of  education;  self- 
sufficiency,  social  service,  and  spiritual  knowledge  were  the 
actual  goals  of  developing  reading  and  writing  skills.  Temples  and 
community  centres  took  the  role  of  schools.  On  numerous 
occasions,  one's  education  started  in  one's  own  home.  We  see 
that  in  early  education  as  well  as  in  vocational  education,  the 
father  of  the  student  played  a  very  important  role. 

Unfortunately  Europeans  who  occupied  India,  never  saw  the 
beauty  m  and  the  value  of  the  Indian  educational  system.  They 


tried  to  “reform”  Indians  by  imposing  an  education  system  that 
involved  schools,  libraries,  and  teachers  on  payroll.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  (The  Governor  General  (1828-1835)  paved  the  way  for 
the  large-scale  introduction  of  Indians  into  British  ways.  Some 
Indian  leaders  such  as  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  supported  the 
English  education  system  and  it  became  fashionable  for  good 
students  to  learn  English.  Most  of  the  leaders  who  fought  for 
India's  freedom  were  educated  in  this  way. 

After  Independence,  it  was  most  essential  for  India  to  formulate 
an  educational  policy  that  was  relevant  to  India  and  solved  her 
unique  socio-economic  problems.  Unfortunately  India  continued 
the  borrowed  European  system  that  was  prevalent.  Although 
Gandhi  declared  that  the  education  system  should  involve 
vocational  training  and  needed  reforming,  successive 
governments  promoted  a  unilateral  educational  system  for  India. 
Education  became  cheaper  and  available  to  everybody,  even  to 
those  who  did  not  love  academics  or  long  for  education. 
The  system  did  not  distinguish  between  children  of  an  artist,  a 
farmer,  or  a  merchant.  So  the  skills  that  were  transferred  from 
generation  to  generation  suffered  broken  lineages.  But  the  fact 
that  police  guard  the  examination  rooms  today  (in  order  to 
prevent  cheating),  and  cases  of  corruption  underscore  the 
degeneration  of  our  current  education  system. 

How  can  the  Adivasis  (indigenous  tribespeople)  who  roam  the 
forest  with  bows  and  arrows  be  restricted  to  four  walls  and  taught 
lessons  all  day  long?  India's  schools  and  colleges  have  become 
factories  that  produce  unemployed  graduates.  Every  day  we  hear 
of  highly  qualified  engineers  and  teachers  who  take  up  dead-end 
and  uninspiring  jobs  or  are  jobless.  The  time  has  come  to  rethink 
the  spending  of  public  money  for  a  valueless  education  that  only 
results  in  large-scale  unemployment. 

This  research  work  and  the  publication  of  book  first  in  kannada 
and  now  in  English  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 


initial  encouragement  and  pressure  of  Dr.  Srinivas  Havanur. 
I  gratefully  remember  my  late  husband  Dr.  K.  L.  Kamat  for  the 
meticulous  preparation  of  pictures  and  line  drawings  based  on 
old  sculptures  and  painting  and  assistance  throughout,  in 
research  and  writing.  Thanks  are  due  to  Vikas  Kamat,  and  Dr. 
Hiryoung  Kim  Kamat  my  son  and  daughter  in  law  who  have 
helped  me  throughout  in  writing,  recasting  and  typing  the 
manuscript.  My  poet  friend  Mr.  Milansar  Ahmad  has  helped  with 
correct  usage  of  certian  Urdu  words  in  the  context  of  Muslim 
education.  I  acknowledge  the  help  of  Apama  Burde,  and 
Dr.  C.  Sudhama  in  proof  reading  the  manuscript.  My  Guru  late 
Dr.  G.  S.  Dixit,  and  friend  Dr.  R.  Sesha  Sastiy  have  offered 
valuable  information  and  tips  during  this  research.  I  am  grateful 
to  Dr.  M.K.L.N.  Shastiy,  President  of  Mythic  Society  for  his  keen 
interest  in  bringing  out  this  book,  specially  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centenaiy  year  of  that  August  institution. 

My  heart  felt  thanks  are  due  to  Shri.  B.R.  Ashok  Kumar  of 
Lakshmi  Mudranalaya  and  his  teammates  Shri.  Kaveri  Gowda, 
Shri.  P.A.  Abdul  Hakeem  and  others  for  thef<willing  and  ready  co 
operation  at  every  step  of  printing  this  book. 


24  April  2009 


Jyotsna  Kamat 
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Education  in  Karnataka  through  the  Ages 

By  Dr.  Jyotsna  Kamat 


Synopsis 

This  is  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Jyotsna  Kamat's  highly 
acclaimed  Kannada  book,  “Kamdtakada  Shikshana  Parampare”, 
about  the  ancient  indigenous  education  system  prevalent  in  the 
state  of  Karnataka  in  South  India  (Univ.  of  Bombay  Press,  1988) 
until  the  advent  of  the  British.  Kamat  has  generously  drawn  from 
classical  texts,  sculptures  and  inscriptions  for  her  research  and 
she  covers  various  topics,  including  religious  education,  the 
education  of  the  masses,  anecdotes  about  royalty  and  details  of 
education  of  women.  The  text  is  targeted  towards  a  scholarly  and 
a  semi-scholarly  audience  in  an  easy  language,  and  is  supported 
by  a  large  number  of  historically  authentic  pictures. 

These  pictures  and  line  drawings  are  prepared  by  her  husband 
late  Dr.  Krishnanand  Kamat  based  on  photographs  he  clicked 
of  thousands  of  sculptures  from  old  temples,  monuments, 
paintings  and  lithographs  of  the  region. 


The  Author 

Jyotsna  Kamat,  M.A.  D.Ed,  Ph.D.  is  an  authority  on  the  social 
history  of  Karnataka.  She  has  served  as  the  Director  of  All  India 
Radio,  and  as  the  President  of  the  15th  Annual  Session  of 
Karnataka  History  Academy.  She  has  written  twelve  books  and 
over  two  hundred  articles  in  three  languages,  Kannda,  English, 
and  Konkani.  This  is  her  second  book  in  English. 


The  Artiste 


Late.  Dr.  Krishnanand  Kamat  (1934-2002),  M.Sc,  D.Ed,  Ph.D 
(New  York)  was  a  distinguished  writer  of  twenty  four  books  and 
more  than  a  hundred  articles  on  travel  tribal  study,  traditionad  art 
and  popular  science,  in  Kannada,  Konkani  and  English.  Three 
time  winner  of  Best  Book  Award  of  Karnataka  Sahitya  Academy, 
he  is  also  creator  of  www.kamat.com  (1995)  a  very  popular 
website  on  the  culture  of  Karnataka  and  India  visited  by  four 
million  people  every  month. 
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This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  my 
revered  Guru,  Dr.  G.  S.  Dikshit  (1911-2004)  who 
was  a  guidig  force  throughout  the  years  of 
historical  research 


1.  BUDDHIST  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 


Buddhism  flourished  in  Karnataka  in  ancient  times,  along  with 
Vedic  religion  and  Jainism.  Ashoka  Maurya  (274-236  B.C.),  the 
great  Indian  emperor,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  first  Emperor 
of  Karnataka  as  well.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  believed  that  the 
region  presently  called  Karnataka  was  outside  the  pale  of 
Mauiyan  rule  and  instead  formed  part  of  the  dharma-vijaya  or 
lands  conquered  through  religious  conquests  attained  by 
Ashoka,  where  he  subsequently  erected  edifices  with  inscriptions 
expounding  the  teaching  of  Buddha,  codes  of  conduct,  and 
welfare-measures.  However  the  chance  discovery  in  1986  of 
inscribed  edicts  and  several  Mauiyan  relics  at  Sannati  in 
Gulburga  district  has  revealed  that  the  Krishna  river  basin  in 
northern  Karnataka  once  came  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
rule  of  Ashoka.  The  Sannati  region  enjoyed  the  special  status  of 
raja-vishaya  (king  s  division) .  MahamcLtrcLS  or  supervisors  were 
given  the  responsibility  of  creating  cultured  awareness,  and 
providing  education  for  the  masses.  In  all  the  important  divisions 
of  his  empire,  the  emperor  directly  appointed  these  mahdmdtras. 
Sannati  boasted  of  a  mahdmdtroL .  Ashokan  edicts  were  installed 
at  prominent  places  that  were  frequented  by  people  and 
caravans,  and  on  or  near  ancient  highways,  in  order  to  attract  the 
most  attention.  Sannati  in  the  Mauiyan  age  occupied  a  crucial 
position  and  had  cultural  links  with  Vanavasi  (Banavasi  in  North 
Kanara  district),  with  Sriparvata  (presently  called 
Nagarjunakonda,  in  Andhra  Pradesh)  and  with  Sri  Lanka 
Sannati,”  according  to  some  scholars,  is  the  modern  name  of 
Suvarnagin,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ashokan  inscriptions. 
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Just  like  Sannati,  Banavasi  (also  called  Vanavasi)  was  another 
important  Buddhist  cultural  centre.  According  to  Mahavamsha, 
an  ancient  Ceylonese  chronicle,  Ashoka  sent  a  monk  called 
Mahadeva  to  Mahishamandala  (modem  day  Mysore)  and  the 
monk  Rakshita  to  Banavasi,  in  order  to  propagate  Buddha's 
teachings.  Several  Buddhist  dchdryas  under  the  leadership  of 
Chandragupta  proceeded  from  Banavasi  to  Sri  Lanka  to  attend 
the  consecration  of  the  great  stupa  (Buddhist  monument)  built  by 
king  Duttagamini  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  Indications  are  that  by 
this  time  Banavasi  flourished  as  an  important  centre  of 
Buddhism.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Sinhalese  tradition  as  a 
seat  of  learning.  Banavasi  was  closely  linked  with 
Nagarjunakonda,  which  was  a  resort  for  Buddhist  dchdryas ,  who 
helped  convert  residents  of  Kashmira,  Gandhara  (Kandahar  in 
Afganistan),  Banavasi  and  Tamralipti  (Tamluk  in  West  Bengal) 
regions  to  Buddhism.  Banavasi,  although  merely  a  small  town 
today,  represented  a  very  vast  region  in  ancient  times,  which  was 
collectively  called  Banavasi- nddu.  It  was  called  thus  for 
centuries,  under  different  dynasties  that  mled  Karnataka. 
Buddhist  relics  as  late  as  from  the  thirteenth  century  A.D.  are 
found  in  the  region  that  formed  administrative  divisions  of 
Banavasi-  nadu. 

Buddhist  monasteries  or  vihdras  were  and  still  are  centres  of 
education;  the  first  mention  of  a  vihdra  in  Karnataka  happens  to 
be  in  Banavasi.  An  inscription  in  the  Brahmi  script  dating  back  to 
the  third  century  A.D.  indicates  that  a  Chutu  princess  called 
Shivaskanda  Nagashree  donated  a  vihdra  in  this  location. 
Hiuen  Tsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  who  travelled  in  South  India  in 
about  640  A.D.  wrote  that  Buddhism  flourished  in  Karnataka  and 
that  there  were  many  monasteries  of  both  Mahyana  and 
Hinayana  sects^. 

Buddhist  relics  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  state  of 
Kamataika.  Besides  the  six  minor  rock  inscriptions,  three  each  in 
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Raichur  and  Chitradurga  districts,  there  are  idols  of  Yaksha  in 
Haigund,  and  fragmentary  relics  and  inscriptions  in  Babruwada, 
Divgi,  Hiregutti  (all  in  Uttara  Kannada  district),  Koliwada, 
Dambal  (Gadag  district),  Kundapur,  Mulur,  Pampalli,  Kadri 
(South  Kanara  district)  and  Ballegavi  (Shimoga  district.)  These 
indicate  that  there  were  Buddhist  habitations  in  all  these  places 
at  one  time  or  another.  Perhaps  a  lack  of  direct  royal  patronage 
made  the  Buddhist  community,  by  then  reduced  to  a  minority, 
leave  capital  cities,  and  take  shelter  in  smaller  towns.  From 
existing  historical  evidence  it  may  be  surmised  that  Buddhism 
did  remain  an  important  sect  for  nearly  fifteen  centuries  in 
Karnataka,  and  that  it  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  the  native 
system  of  education  and  deserves  special  study  for  this  reason 
also.  In  the  initial  years  of  the  spread  of  Buddhist  doctrine, 
itineraint  monks  carried  the  message  far  and  wide.  They  literally 
lived  the  instruction,  “move  on,  ye  monks,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
masses,  their  happiness  and  for  the  sake  of  kindness  towards 
humanity,  keep  on  moving!”  {“charata  bhikkave,  charitdm, 
bahujanahitdya,  bahujana  sukhdya,  lokdnu  kampaya..”).  Those 
who  took  the  message  seriously  were  determined  to  provide 
religious  education  to  the  masses,  toured  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  land,  and  at  some  point  arrived  in  Kuntaladesha  or 
Karnataka  (Konkanapura  of  Hiuen  Tsang),  a  land  of  rivers, 
mountains  and  the  sea. 

During  the  rainy  season,  the  monks  had  to  take  shelter  in 
secluded  and  protected  places.  They  also  needed  space  for 
meditation,  study  and  discussion.  Cave-resorts  or  layanas  thus 
came  into  existence,  which  eventually  grew  into  viharas  or  places 
of  rest,  where  education  was  also  imparted.  These  layanas  (also 
called  lenis)  were  built  by  the  royalty  and  the  laity  alike,  in 
^atitude  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  guidance  they  received  from 
the  monks.  The  entire  region  of  the  Deccan  plateau,  from  the 
Konkan  coast  to  the  Krishna  river  in  the  east,  and  down  to  the 
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river  Tungabhadra  in  the  south,  came  under  the  Satavahana 
rule,  after  the  decline  of  the  Mauryas.  This  period  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years  saw  the  building  of  rock-cut  chetiyas  (also 
called  chaityas)  or  places  of  worship  and  smaller  layanas 
for  bhikkus  (renunciate-monks).  These  vihdras,  chetiyas  and 
layanas  provide  valuable  insight  into  the  educational  activities  of 
those  times. 

All  famous  guhdlayas  or  cave-resorts  such  as  those  of  Kanheri, 
(near  Mumbai),  Karla  and  Bhaja  near  Pune,  Ajanta  and  Ellora 
and  also  those  of  Nasik,  were  hewn  out  of  rock  in  order  to 
accommodate  numerous  monks,  student- bhikkus,  and  also  the 
laity  on  special  occasions.  The  earlier  caves,  though  spacious, 
lacked  sculptural  decoration.  But  the  later  ones  at  Karla,  Ajanta 
and  Ellora  represent  feats  of  art  and  engineering  as  well.  At  times, 
they  are  double-storeyed  and  contain  prayer  halls,  meditation 
centres  and  hostels  -  consisting  of  cubicles  for  bhikkus  -  all  in  the 
same  structure. 

The  chaitya  had  the  main  gate  or  porch,  which  led  to  the  stupa 
or  alternatively  to  an  image  of  Buddha.  Usually  this  area  was 
spacious  enough  to  hold  the  large  teacher-student  congregation. 
A  hall  was  attached  to  every  chaitya,  at  some  places  with 
stone  benches  and  a  niche  in  the  wall  (for  a  notice  board  or  a 
writing  board).  This  hall  appeared  to  have  been  a  classroom. 
Small  cubicles  or  cells  were  often  seen  around  the  hall,  which 
contained  one  or  two  stone  bunks,  space  to  store  a  pair  of 
sandals  or  clothes,  and  an  alcove  for  an  oil  lamp.  These  might 
have  served  as  dormitory  cells  for  student  bhikkus  (as  shown  in 
the  picture  no.  1).  The  cave  temple  schools  flourished  for 
centuries  as  educational  centres  (see  picture  no.  2) 

One  of  the  beautifully  carved  cave-dwellings  in  Karla  was 
constructed  by  Bhutapala  Shetti  of  Vaijayanti  or  Banavasi,  as 

declared  by  an  inscription  in  the  Prakrit  language  on  a  stone 
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Picture:  1 


Picture:  2 
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pillar.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  many  rich  merchants  who 
traded  with  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  nearby  towns  of  Kalyan  and  Sopara  (now  in 
Maharastra)  known  to  ancient  Greek  historians,  were 
international  ports,  and  continued  to  function  as  such  under 
Chalukyan  and  Rashtrakuta  times. 

The  caves  at  Kainheri,  Karla,  and  Nasik 
received  several  grants  from  the  royal  and 
lay  patrons  in  support  of  education. 
Irrespective  of  their  personal  religious 
inclinations,  the  kings  of  Karnataka 
patronized  Buddhism  for  centuries,  not  only 
at  home,  but  also  in  distant  lands.  Hiuen 
Tsang  writes  of  having  stayed  in  the  vihdra 
at  Kapisa  (in  far-away  Afghanistan^),  which 
was  built  by  the  Chalukya  dynasty  of 
Badami,  in  the  7th  century  A.D!  Liberal  grants  from  the 
Rashtrakuta  rulers,  Dantidurga  and  Dhruva  II,  to  the 
mahdvihdra  at  Kampilya  in  Saurashtra  (modern-day  Gujarat)  are 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  These  rulers  had  earlier  defeated  the 
Madtraka  dynasty  that  ruled  the  region,  but  donations  continued 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  Kampilya  at  the  time  accommodated 
500  bhikkus  in  its  mahdvihdra.  Akkadevi,  the  Chalukyan 
princess  and  the  governor  of  Banavasi-nadu,  is  described  as 
practicing  religious  obseiwances  prescribed  by  the  rituals  of  four 
deities:  Jina,  Buddha,  Ananta  (Vishnu)  and  Rudra,  according  to 
an  inscription  from  1022  A.D. 

We  see  that  commoners  also  were  acknowledged  as  donors  and 
builders  of  vihdras.  For  instance,  the  people  of  Balligame  built  a 
matha  (monastery)  in  honor  of  Buddha,  along  with  one  each  for 
Hari,  Hara,  Brahma  and  Jina.  Bappur  Nagiyakka  built  a  temple 
for  Tara  Bhagavati,  and  Rupabhattayya  constructed  a  vihdra 
called  Jayanti-prabha  in  memory  of  his  birthplace,  Banavas^. 
Since  vihdras  were  centres  of  learning  where  bhikkus  and 
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commoners  received  instruction,  we  may  safely  state  that  the 
Buddhist  system  of  education  prevailed  in  Karnataka  until  the 
1 1***  century  A.  D. 

Unlike  the  age-old  oral  tradition  of  learning,  wherein  attentive 
listening,  memorizing  and  reproduction  were  everything,  the 
Buddhist  system  laid  stress  on  writing  and  literary  education. 
In  the  vihdras,  children  were  taught  the  alphabet.  Regardless  of 
caste,  students  were  allowed  to  attend  temple-schools  at  the 
age  of  seven.  Students  in  this  age-group  were  considered  to 
be  ideally  suited  and  receptive  enough  to  learn  and  obey  the 
guru's  instructions. 


The  academic  day  in  a  typical  elementary  school  began  with  the 
paying  of  obeisance  to  Siddha  (Buddha)  or  the  enlightened  one. 
“Siddham  namah”  (literally,  “I  bow  to  the  Siddha”)  became  the 
universal  invocation,  and  has  survives  to  this  day®.  Members  of 
the  older  generation  in  India  inscribe  these  words  at  the  top  of  a 
letter  or  other  important  document.  After  the  ritual  obeisance 
at  the  start  of  the  day,  the  alphabet  was  taught  to  the  students. 
The  letters  were  printed  in  a  calendar,  or  alternatively  in  an 
arrangement  of  fifty- two  letters  in  a  series  of  twelve  blocks,  and 
called  bdrdkhadi  {bard  =  twelve,  khadi  =  block).  This  method  of 
reading  and  writing  the  alphabet  can  be  found  even  today  in 
Marathi,  Kannada  and  other  Indian  languages.  Hiuen  Tsang  and 
the  renowned  Arab  scholar,  Alberuni  (10th  century)  who  referred 
to  it  as  the  siddhamdtrikd,  (it  is  prevalent  even  today)  mention 
this  method  of  learning  the  alphabet®. 


The  use  of  vernacular  languages  for  higher  learning  also  began 
during  Buddhist  times.  Buddha  preached  in  Magadhi  the 

T  “  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  the 

e  1  e.  ith  the  spread  of  Buddhism,  all  regional  languages  gained 
mportance  as  medium  of  instruction.  Ashokan  inscriptions  bear 
witness  that  the  Prakrit  language  and  the  Brahmi  script  (with 
ocal  variations),  were  used  throughout  the  Indian  subcontinent 
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and  beyond.  The  growth  of  the  written  word  occurred  mainly  for 
spreading  Buddha's  teachings,  and  also  to  teach  monastic  rules 
to  monks.  The  written  language  also  helped  establish  rules  of 
good  conduct  for  lay  people,  through  inscriptions  on  stone,  a 
method  ingeniously  devised  by  emperor  Ashoka. 

After  mastering  the  alphabet,  the  student  was  taught  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  elements  of  a  skilled  profession  such  as  shilpa, 
carving  or  sculpture.  Principles  of  mechanical  arts,  medicine, 
reasoning  (logic),  the  degrees  of  religious  attainment  and  the 
subtle  doctrine  of  karma  were  taught  gradually^.  Although  the 
curriculum  was  originally  designed  to  train  Buddhist  monks, 
these  principles  of  education  became  applicable  to  lay  students 
as  well.  The  emphasis  placed  on  vocational  skills  such  as 
sculpting,  painting,  carpentry,  weaving  and  medicine,  helped  the 
populace  immensely. 

With  the  expansion  of  religion  came  the  spread  of  literacy  and 
education.  Bigger  monasteries  appeared  near  towns  and  cities, 
with  huge  grants  from  royalty,  noblemen  and  traders.  Education 
became  broad-based  with  the  inclusion  of  comparative  religions 
in  the  curriculum.  Monks  arrived  from  distant  lands  such  as 
China,  Japan  and  Korea,  where  Buddhism  had  already  taken 
root.  This  is  partly  why  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  vivid  description  of 
the  life  in  Indian  monasteries  such  as  Nalanda,  through  the 
writings  of  Hiuen  Tsang  (600-664  A.D.)  and  Itsing  (635-713  A. D.). 
Hiuen  Tsang  thought  that  the  reason  for  the  high  scholarship  of 
Indian  Buddhists  was  due  to  their  relative  freedom  from  worldly 
needs,  and  the  consequent  ability  to  focus 
one-pointedly  on  study.  He  was  very  appreciative  of  liberal 
grants  made  by  patrons  towards  the  promotion  of  education 
and  learning. 

Karnataka  did  not  have  a  big  university  like  Nalanda  (of  North  - 
eastern  India),  but  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  vihdras  in 
the  land  of  Pulikesi,  with  ten  thousand  bhikkus,  as  noted  by 
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Hiuen  Tsang.  All  the  three  important  schools  of  Buddhism, 
namely  Hinayana,  Mahayana,  and  later  Vajrayana  flourished  in 
Karnataka  over  the  centuries.  Although  Buddhism  slowly 
declined  after  the  12^^  century,  the  strong  educationad  foundation 
it  left  behind  continued  to  thrive.  In  Jaina  and  Vedic  centres,  the 
same  curriculum  prevailed  at  the  elementary  level,  where  the 
medium  of  instruction  remained  Kannada. 


It  is  possible  that  the  combination  of  literary  education  and 
vocational  training  imparted  in  Veerashaiva  mathas  was  similar 
to  the  system  prevailing  in  Buddhist  vihdras.  Emphasis  was  laid 
on  kdyaka  or  vocation,  as  a  means  of  realizing  God.  “Kayakave 
kaildsa”  (or  “work  is  worship”)  was  the  motto  of  Basava's 
teaching.  Arts  amd  craifts  played  a  prominent  role,  as  most 
Veerashaiva  saints  undertook  them.  Among  these  saints  were 
weavers,  spinners,  washermen,  and  shoemakers.  The  temple- 
schools  included  Sali-mathas,  odisuva-mathas  and  virakta- 
mathas  ,  which  taught  spinning,  weaving,  smithy,  agriculture 
and  medicine,  in  addition  to  spiritual  doctrine.  This  vocational 
training  provided  in  the  mathas  might  have  helped  lessen  social 
and  economic  differences  in  the  society  of  those  times.  This  again 
reminds  us  of  the  legacy  of  the  Buddhist  system,  which  preached 
a  casteless  society. 

Buddhist  monks  used  several  artistic  forms  to  propagate 

religious  teaching.  Jataka  stories  -  the  rebirth  stories  of  Buddha  - 

were  represented  in  sculpture  and  paintings.  Monks  excelled  in 

these  arts,  as  evidenced  by  the  cave  paintings  and  sculptures  of 

Ajanta  and  Ellora,  which  formed  part  of  greater  Karnataka  in 
bygone  days. 


The  onginal  Buddhist  educational  system  was  resurfaced  in  this 
an  in  an  unexpected  way,  after  several  centuries,  Tibetans 
eemg  communist  Chinese  aggression  arrived  in  India  in  1 959  in 
he  footsteps  of  His  Holiness,  the  Dalai  Lama,  their  spiritual 
leader.  Some  batches  of  these  refugees  were  comLably 
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accommodated  in  Baylakuppe  near  Mysore  and  Mundgod  in 
North  Kanara  district.  Nine  batches  of  refugees  were  granted  four 
thousand  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  Tattihalli  near  Mundgod. 
Although  the  climate  in  these  southern  regions  of  India  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Himalayan  region  from  which  they 
arrived,  the  hard-working  Tibetan  community  adapted  very 
quickly  to  its  new  surroundings. 


In  Mundgod  there  are  two  monasteries  dedicated  to  Buddha 
Avalokiteshvara,  the  patron  deity  of  Tibet.  In  these  monasteries, 
the  places  of  worship,  meditation  and  learning,  namely  Gomang, 
Sakya  and  Sarse,  ares  reminiscent  of  the  ancient  vihdra  and 
chaitya  prayer  hadls.  They  brim  with  activity,  day  and  night. 
No  fear  of  bandits  or  theft  pesters  them.  The  atmosphere  is  serene 
and  quiet.  Their  chortens 
resemble  pagodas  and 
ancient  stupas  and 
are  painted  in  pink 
and  yellow  colors, 
which  are  considered 
auspicious.  These 
Tibetan  stupas  are 
sometimes  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  departed 
Lamas.  Building  these 
chortens  is  a  continuous 
process,  which  is 
believed  to  be  essentiad 
for  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  All  the 
residents  of  the 
monastery  undertake 
meditation  and  japa 
(ritual  chanting 
accompanied  by  the 
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rosary  or  the  prayer-wheel)  .  Every  member  of  the  monastic 
community  is  engaged  in  one  constructive  activity  or  the  other, 
including  carpentry,  gardening,  weaving,  and  scores  of  other 
crafts.  Youngsters  are  engaged  in  bringing  water,  fetching  wood, 
etc.  (see  picture  no. 3) 


of  Buddha  and 


Each  family  in  the  community  aspires 
to  have  at  least  one  child  follow  the 
monastic  path,  by  becoming  a  bhikku 
or  a  lama  (revered  one).  From  a  very 
young  age,  the  chosen  ones  start  living 
in  the  monastery,  engaging 
themselves  in  studying  scriptures, 
reading,  writing  and  meditation, 
besides  mastering  different  crafts. 
Prayer  halls  are  beautifully  decorated 
with  multi-coloured  flags  and  inlay- 
work  in  gold  and  other  metals,  and 
also  contain  elaborately  carved 
wooden  pedestals  to  support  statues 
other  deities. 


The  blowing  of  conches  and  the  beating 
of  drums  alert  students  to  times  for 
prayer  and  study.  Reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  (the  three  Rs)  predominate 
in  their  course  of  study  for  young 
acol3rtes.  Traditionally,  students  write 
the  Tibetan  alphabet  on  a  slate  placed 
on  wooden  blocks,  using  black  ink  and 
a  bamboo  pen  (see  picture  no.  4). 
Sacred  writing  is  copied  on  birch  leaves 
(bhurjapatra)  as  was  the  practice  in 
ancient  vihdras.  (see  picture:  5)  Monks 
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also  recite  various  scriptures  that  are 
appropriate  for  the  specific  training 
they  undergo.  Thus  students  leairn 
drawing,  painting,  sculpting  and 
reading  as  well.  (See  picture;  6)  In 
some  ways,  the  scene  in  Gomang 
takes  one  back  two  thousand  years, 
when  life  in  the  Buddhist  viharas  of 
Karnataka  might  have  been  similar! 
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2.  JAINA  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 


Jainism  is  much  more  ancient  faith  than  Buddhism.  Jinas  or 
Teerthankaras  are  founders  of  Jainism.  There  were  twenty- three 
Teerthankaras  before  Mahaveera,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Gautama  Buddha  (6th  century  B.C)  and  he  is  credited  with 
formulation  of  a  sect  known  as  Jainism.  Jainas  laid  great  stress 
on  right  knowledge  and  right  conduct  for  self-realization.  It  was  a 
full-fledged  sect  with  well-organized  sanghas  in  the  North  India 
before  arriving  in  Karnataka. 

Scholars  differ  in  their  opinions  on  identity,  date  and  time  of  the 
entry  of  first  Jaina  preceptors  in  South  India.  Jaina  traditional 
accounts  and  literature  state  that  the  great  ascetic  Bhadrabahu 
was  foretold  about  a  calamity  and  famine  of  twelve  years  in  the 
Nori;h  and  migrated  with  his  disciple  Chandragupta  and  the 
entire  sangha  or  community  of  ascetics  to  Shravanabelgola  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.‘  Chandragupta,  the  disciple  is  identified  with 
Chandragupta  Maurya,  grandfather  of  Emperor  Ashoka 
who  ruled  from  322  B.C.-298  B.C.  Another  theory  is  that 
Chandragupta  was  a  grandson  of  Ashoka,  who  was  Jaina  by  faith. 
However,  it  is  generally  believed  that  arrival  of  sage  Bhadrabahu 
in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  Era,  laid  the  foundation 
of  Jainism  in  Karnataka.  Shravanabelgola  (Hassan  District) 
became  a  great  centre  of  pilgrimage  and  learning.  It  has  retained 
this  unique  honor  for  more  than  twenty-three  centuries  now»  Very 
few  places  m  the  world  can  claim  this  long  uninterrupted 
tradition  of  learning  and  imparting  religious  education. 

Most  of  the  education  in  ancient  times  was  imparted  orally  and 
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the  students  had  to  listen  attentively.  Sravana  or  samana 
(listening)  came  to  be  identified  with  student-ascetics  who  were 
supposed  to  be  ardent  listeners  of  a  guru's  teaching.  ‘Belgola’ 
means  white  and  pure  lake.  The  great  lake  between  two  hills  is  so 
clean  and  sparkling  that  the  surroundings  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  water.  Shravanabelgola  and  its  surroundings  teem  with 
monuments  and  inscriptions  and  epitaphs.  The  latter  are  erected 
in  memory  of  great  gurus  and  preceptors,  who  provided  life-long 
spiritual  guidance  to  monks  and  masses.  Similarly  a  number  of 
epitaphs  on  the  hillocks  of  Chikkabetta  and  Doddabetta  bear 
witness  to  the  continuous  tradition  of  unflinching  devotion  of  the 
Jaina  disciples  towards  their  gurus. 

The  fifty-seven  feet-tall  statue  of  Gommata  at  Shravanabelgola  is 
the  very  embodiment  of  teachings  of  Mahaveera,  which  stresses 
compassion,  renunciation,  non-violence  and  readiness  to 
undergo  any  suffering  to  achieve  the  three  goals.  The  life  story  of 
Gommata  or  Bahubali,  who  outshone  in  valor,  intelligence  and 
good  looks,  but  who  sacrificed  everything  including  the  huge 
empire  he  inherited,  is  ever-enchanting  and  enlightening. 

Shravanabelgola  boasts  of  self-inscribed  letters  or  signature  of 
the  great  Kannada  poet  Ranna.  Ranna  might  have  engraved  it 
when  he  visited  the  sacred  place  as  a  devotee.  Several  well-known 
Kannada  poets  like  Mallishena,  Boppana,  Mallinatha,  and 
Nagavarma  have  composed  writings  on  stone,  attesting  thereby 
that  the  place  was  renowned  for  academic  excellence  and  a 
testing  place  for  seasoned  as  well  as  budding  poets  for  centuries. 

Great  ascetic  teachers  of  Jainism  like  Kondakunda  (1st  century), 
Puspadanta  (2nd  Century  A.D.),  Samantabhadra  (450  A.D.), 
Pujyapada  (6th  century  A.D.),  Jinasena  (838  A.D.),  and 
Somadeva  (10th  century  A.D.)  etc.  hailed  from  Karnataka  and 
their  works  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  are  studied  throughout  India. 
Jainism,  unlike  Buddhism  continues  to  flourish  over  centuries  in 
this  land. 
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Jainism  is  divided  into  two  sects  of  Swetambara  and  Digambara. 
The  Swetambara  monks  wear  white  and  Digambara  ascetics  who 
practise  extreme  renunciation  have  to  discard  even  the  last  piece 
of  cloth  or  the  barest  necessity  of  life,  to  overcome  worldly 
binding.  Similarly  sallekhana  or  death  by  observing  religious 
injunction  of  fast  unto  death  is  not  only  permitted  in  Jainism^ 
but  also  held  in  high  esteem.  Individuals  who  have  died  observing 
sallekhana  are  remembered  in  speciad  epitaphs  known  as  nishidi 
or  nisadi  stones. 

The  Jaina  contribution  to  Karnataka  has  been  tremendous  and 
manifold.  Most  of  the  distinguished  early  poets  like  Pampa, 
Ponna,  Rainna,  and  Janna  were  Jains.  So  were  the  early 
lexicographers  and  grammarians  of  the  Kannada  language.  In  the 
field  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  Jaina  element 
outshines  all  others.  All  this  was  possible  due  to  the  liberal 
patronage  of  royal  dynasties,  rich  merchants  and  traders  and 
munificent  householders.  Jaina  faith  lays  stress  on  charity  as  a 
path  towards  self-realization.  This  charity  is  fourfold,  consisting 
of  food,  shelter,  medicine,  and  donating  of  books.  This  aspect  of 
charity  has  helped  the  spread  of  education  and  learning  in  a  great 
measure.  Granthaddna  or  giving  away  of  religious  books  was 
common  to  all  faiths  but  among  Jains  it  took  an  institutionalized 
form  and  helped  masses  a  good  deal  to  acquire  knowledge. 

As  in  the  case  of  Buddhistic  system,  layanas  or  lenas  (caves) 
were  constructed  in  early  centuries  for  temporaiy  residence  of 
the  Jaina  monks,  around  jinalay as  or  temples  with  Teerthankara 
idols.  These  jinalayas  were  basically  places  of  worship  and 
meditation,  and  grew  into  centres  of  learning.  Basadior  originally 
residential  quarter  came  to  denote  a  building  consisting  of  a 
shnne,  place  for  group  worship,  and  became  a  shelter  for 
wandenng  monks  as  also  residence  for  teachers,  scholars 
and  students.  The  inscriptions  registering  grants  to  basadis  run 
into  hundreds  throughout  the  state  of  Karnataka  providing  huge 
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amount  and  land. 

All  activities  in  jinalayas  or  basadis  were  concentrated  around 
five  revered  great  persons,  called  Panchaparamesthis.  Among 
these,  the  Arhats  or  Siddhas  were  equivadent  to  Jinas  and 
Teerthankaras.  Acharyas  or  the  learned  were  peripatetic  gurus  as 
well  as  heads  of  the  basadis.  A  group  of  sddhus  or  monks 
accompanied  an  Acharya  while  touring  and  they  were  termed 
gachchas.  Several  such  gachchas  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions. 

Next  in  the  educational  hierarchy  came  upddhydyas.  They  were 
subject- teachers.  Sddhus  were  also  known  as  sramanas  who 
were  always  on  the  move  and  had  close  contact  with  the  masses. 
A  Jaina  nun  was  known  as  sddhvi  or  kanti  or  ganti  and  this  class 
of  sddhus  and  sddhvis  have  contributed  a  good  deal  towards 
propagation  and  spread  of  Jaina  learning. 

The  local  people  administered  jinalayas.  Their  total  involvement 
in  the  maintenance  helped  organization  of  religious  ceremonies, 
festivals,  arrangement  of  lectures  and  discourses  of  moving 
acharyas.  Jadna  mathas  also  came  up,  which  were  bigger 
establishments  and  catered  to  religious  and  spiritual 
requirements  of  the  community.  All  the  Jaina  Preceptors, 
Acharyas,  Upddhydyas  and  sddhus  or  shramanas  were  recluses 
and  did  not  have  a  family  or  place  of  their  own.  They  belonged  to 
the  whole  humanity.  To  avoid  attachment  to  worldly  things, 
they  kept  on  moving.  Jaina  mathas  and  basadis  that  existed 
throughout  the  country  made  provisions  for  the  stay,  food  and 
religious  discourses  of  ascetics.  These  mathas  provided  shelter 
and  education  to  students  of  other  faiths  as  well. 

The  sddhus  and  student-ascetics  used  to  live  together  in  the 
mathas  and  jindlayas.  Ajjis  or  dryakds  or  gantis  also  had  a  place 
there.  With  the  eirrival  of  Acharyas,  the  place  buzzed  with  activity. 
The  village  community  accorded  warm  hospitality  and 
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arrangements  were  made  for  the  address  of  the  Acharya  attended 
by  the  whole  congregation.  The  Achdryas  in  assembly  solved 
religious  issues,  arid  provided  direction. 

There  was  provision  for  learning  from  primary  level  to  highest 
education  in  a  Jaina  matha.  Education  of  youngsters  began  at  the 
age  of  five  years.  The  Acharya  or  Upddhydya  initiated  the  young 
boys.  Drawing  letters  of  siddhamdtraka  or  table  of  letters  started 
with  “Siddham  namah”.  The  boys  wrote  on  fine  sand,  spread  on 
a  board  with  their  fingers.  After  mastering  siddhamdtraka  they 
wrote  on  folding  blackboards  [kadatd)  with  chalk  {balapa)  and 
finally  went  on  to  write  on  palm  leaves.  *Ratnakaranda 
shrdvakdchdra'  code  of  conduct  for  householders  was  studied  by 
heart  by  boys  and  girls  alike.  This  handbook  of  150  verses  was 
written  by  sage  Samantabhadra  in  Sanskrit  but  was  translated  in 
all  Indian  languages  and  studied  in  pathasalas  or  schools 
attached  to  the  basadis  and  mat  has.  Stress  was  laid  on  learning 
through  regional  language.  In  northern  parts  of  India  it  was 
Ardhamagadhi  or  variation  of  Prakrit,  and  in  Karnataka  it  was 

Kannada.  Many  works  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  got  translated 
into  Kannada. 

However,  learning  at  a  higher  level  had  to  be  in  Sanskrit  only.  All 
existing  sects  deemed  knowledge  as  whole  and  study  of  Vedas, 
Upanishads,  different  darshanas  (schools  of  philosophy), 
shdstras  (science)  and  puranas  were  studied  by  Buddhists, 
Jainas,  Tantriks,  Shaktas,  Shaivas  and  Vaishnavas".  Tradition 
mentions  sixty-four  arts  a  person  had  to  learn  and  Jainas  added 
eight  more  to  the  list^  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  chemistry, 
science  {uijnana)  and  manufacture  of  small  machines.  Perhaps 
the  merchant  class  -  the  main  patrons  of  Jainism,  encouraged 
the  study  of  these  for  the  promotion  of  different  arts  and  crafts. 

The  method  of  learning  various  subjects  was  traditional,  i.e. 
memorizing,  repeating,  and  reproducing.  Vdda  or  discussion 
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formed  the  main  platform  in 
Jaina  system,  and  training  was 
given  in  oratory.  Most  of  the 
famous  preceptors  were  great 
orators  and  established 
supremacy  of  Jainism  over  other 
sects  by  arguing,  disputing, 
and  discussing  logically. 
Tarkashasatra  or  science  of 
logic  occupied  prominent  place 
in  Jaina  syllabus.  Titles  like 
Vadikolahala  (who  causes 
confusion  among  arguers) 
Prativadi  bhayankara  (Terror  to 
counter  arguers)  Vadi-raja  (king 
among  disputers)  Vadibha-simha 
(lion  to  elephant-like  sirguers)  were 
given  by  the  king  to  the  scholars  in 
the  assembly  of  the  learned.  Later, 
such  titles  were  conferred  to 
established  disputants  of  other 
faiths  as  well. 

A  Jaina  guru  was  the  most 
respected  in  the  Jaina  community 
and  we  have  a  good  deal 
of  pictorial  evidence.  Sculptures 
depicting  teachers  imparting 
lesson  are  several  (see  picture 
no. 7).  Stools  {tavanekolu)  to  keep 
the  palm-book  ready  are  depicted 
(picture  no.  8)  in  numerous 
sculptures.  Self-study  was  given 
due  importance  and  a  student 
is  shown  as  reading  a  palm-leaf 
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book  with  great  attention  (see  picture  no.  9).  In  one  sculpture, 
a  mendicant  is  studying  palm-leaf  books  under  a  tiled  roof  with 
oil  lamp. 

Sallekhana  samadhis  or  nishadi  stone  memorials^  erected  for  the 
departed  revered,  illustrate  the  teachers  in  preaching  pose  with 
palm-leaf  texts  in  hand  (see  picture  no.  10).  The  Jaina 
monasteries  invariably  had  libraries  of  palm-leaf  books  and  these 
included  treatises  on  many  secular  subjects  besides  Jaina 
dgamcLS  or  holy  texts.  There  were  texts  of  other  languages  and 
regions  as  well.  When  we  realize  that  a  manuscript  of  Bilhana's 
Vikramdnkadevacharita  depicting  life  and  achievements  of 
Chalukya  king  Vikramaditya  of  Karnataka  was  found  in  a  Jaina 
library  of  Jaisalmer  (Rajasthan)  and  a  copy  of  Pampa's  Adipurana 
in  Ara  (Bihar),  we  could  visualize  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  these  books  travelled  in  ancient  times.  They  are  also 
witness  to  the  care  and  attention  they  received  for  preservation 
over  centuries.  Perhaps  many  more  old  and  rare  manuscripts  are 
stored  in  the  libraries  of  well-known  Jaina  monasteries.  But  these 
are  not  easily  available  to  scholars  who  are  of  non-Jaina  faith. 
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The  Jaina  monastic  life  was  well-organized  and  an  officer  known 
as  pravajyaddyaka  selected  student-ascetics  after  careful 
examination.  Family  background,  educational  and  religious 
leanings  were  considered.  After  getting  admission,  a  supervisor, 
known  as  the  nirydpaka  kept  a  watch  on  the  behavior  of  each  and 
every  student.  Wrongdoers  were  admonished  in  time  and 
waywardness  punished.  Rigorous  training  and  study  awaited  the 
incumbents.  They  had  to  maike  their  own  arrangements  for  day- 
to-day  needs  and  beg  for  food.  Spicy  food  was  to  be  avoided. 
Training  was  given  to  restrain  basic  instincts  like  anger,  joy,  and 
sorrow  and  show  equanimity  to  all  creatures  under  all 
circumstances. 

Besides  food  and  shelter,  books  were  distributed  free  at  jinalayas 
and  it  is  likely  that  medical  instruction  was  also  imparted  at  the 
free  hospitals  attached.  Hospitals  big  and  small  were  attached  to 
Jaina  mat  has  where  sick  cattle  and  birds  were  also  treated 
besides  human  beings.  Jainism  stood  for  compassion  towards  all 
living  beings  {sarvajeevidaydpara),  and  youngsters  developed 
this  trait  early  in  life. 

The  role  of  the  merchant  community  in  the  promotion  and  spread 
of  Jainism  is  significant.  They  toured  the  entire  subcontinent  and 
beyond,  in  caravans  {sdrthavdha)  built  hospices  along  trade 
routes.  They  provided  transport  and  protection  to  sddhus  and 
sddhvis  and  received  religious  instruction  gratefully.  They 
patronized  several  shrines  and  mat  has  and  gave  hefty  donations 
of  land  and  cash  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  basadis, 
orchards,  tanks,  inns  and  wells.  All  passersby-folk,  benefited  by 
these  charitable  deeds,  irrespective  of  caste  or  creed. 

The  trading  class  knew  several  languages  and  scripts  and 
mastered  accounting.  Their  grants  helped  the  Jaina  system  of 
education  and  there  was  no  dearth  of  funds  at  anytime.  The 
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bcLsadis  and  mot  has  of  Karnataka  attracted  ascetics  from  all 
over.  Mudabidri,  Karkala,  Venuru,  Barkuru  (all  in  South  Kanara 
district)  Haduvalli,  Gerasoppa,  Banavasi  (North  Kanara  district) 
Ballegavi,  Humcha  (Shimoga  district)  Koppal,  Bankapur 
(Dharwad  district),  Kogali,  (Bellary  district),  and  Terdal  (Belgaum 
district)  were  well-known  centres  of  Jaina  learning. 
Sholapur  and  Kolhapur,  now  in  Maharashtra,  attracted  scholars 
from  far  amd  wide. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  Shravanabelgola  as  age-old 
centre  of  religion  and  learning.  Banavasi  being  centre  of 
Buddhism  in  early  centuries  also  shone  as  a  Jaina  centre.  Jaina 
erudition  and  teachings  of  Mahaveera  were  compiled,  scripted 
and  propagated  in  book-form  from  Banavasi  for  the  first  time. 
Shatkhanddgama,  an  anthology  of  tenets  of  Jainism  in  Prakrit 
language  took  shape  in  Banavasi.  Sage  Pushpadanta  who 
authored  it  lived  in  2"^  century  A.D.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
anthology  on  Jainism. 

Special  mention  has  to  be  made  regarding  the  instruction 
available  for  women  in  Jaina  system.  It  is  well  known  that 
Buddha  welcomed  women  to  sangha  or  monastic  organization 
after  initial  reluctance  and  hesitation.  The  Jaina  order  had  no 
such  dithering.  From  the  times  prior  to  Mahaveera,  Jaina 
nunneries  existed.  Dharmaddna  or  imparting  religious  education 
was  a  mission  with  this  class.  Wandering  nuns  created  cultural 
awareness  through  discourses,  which  were  attended  by  all 
classes  and  without  gender  discrimination,  (see  picture  no:  1 1) 

We  come  across  grants  to  ajjis  in  inscriptions.  This  term  is  similar 
to  arye  or  aryake,  a  learned  nun.  An  qiji  or  kanti  was  entitled  to 
initiate  disciples  into  renunciation.  Ajjis  with  several  male 
disciples  (gudda)  figure  in  inscriptions  and  literature^  These  were 

rhe  ■“  practices,  since 

hey  had  to  initiate  various  disciples  of  different  caliber  and 
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attainment,  they  had  to  remember  and  practice  elaborate 
injunctions  and  rites. 

As  late  as  14th  century  A.D.,  the  Tapogachha  University  in 
Gujarat  conferred  various  degrees  on  learned  women.  They  were 
1)  Gemini  (leader  of  gana),  2)  Pravarthini  (Propagator),  and  3) 
Mahattard  (The  Great  or  Superior)  6.  The  first  and  second 
category  of  female  ascetics  seem  to  have  travelled  across  the 
country,  providing  spiritual  guidance.  Mahattard  was  a  leader  of 
nuns.  We  know  one  Mahattard  par  excellence  by  the  name  of 
Ydkini.  Haribhadrasuri  is  a  great  name  in  Indian  literature.  He 
wrote  books  on  Jaina  ethics,  yoga,  logic,  rituals  and 
commentaries  on  shdstras,  besides  stories.  He  calls  himself 
Yakini-Mahattard-sunu  or  son  of  great  nun  Yakini!  This  suggests 
that  she  must  have  been  a  genius  and  a  great  influence  on  his 
scholastic  life. 

Many  sddhvis  and  kaintis  mastered  and  preached  Jaina  Agamas 
or  holy  texts.  Some  of  them  have  erected  monuments  in  memory 
of  their  gurus.  The 
k  a  n  t i s  were 
employed  as 
instructors  to 
princesses,  to  teach 
reading,  writing  and 
vairious  arts.  There 
were  nuns  who 
specialized  in 
astrology  and  logic. 

Administrators  like 
Jakkiabbe  who 
administered  a  division,  and  several  queens  who  ruled  provinces, 
towns  and  religious  establishments  were  of  Jaina  faith.  The 
legendary  queen  Shantala  excelled  in  music,  dance  and  drama. 
Undoubtedly  they  all  availed  the  facilities  of  education  in  Jaina 
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system  of  those  times. 

We  have  to  go  back  to  Shravanabelgola  to  have  pictorial  evidence 
of  sddhvis  who  moved  from  place  to  place.  In  the  wall-murals  of 
the  Jaina  matha  there,  is  a  scene  of  instruction  wherein  a  senior 
nun  is  engaged  in  reading  out  and  explaining  to  juniors  who  are 
intently  listening  (see  picture  no.  12)  with  folded  hands.  Another 
scene  depicts  a  nun  addressing  an  assembly.  From  the  dress  of 
the  instructor,  viz  (long  sleeved  blouse)  we  can  guess  that  she  is  a 
visiting  sadhvi  from  North  or  West  India.  This  only  proves  that 
wandering  and  preaching  nuns  were  quite  common. 

The  basadis  continued  to  impart  popular  education  where 
shrdvaka-goshtis  or  listening  assemblies  were  held.  Women 
learnt  to  read  and  recite  Jindgamas,  participated  in  community 
singing  and  listened  to  the  stories  of  great  men  in  Jainism. 
Kannada  classics  speak  of  housewives  attending  such  sessions 
and  their  men  folk  encouraging  it. 

Jaina  devotees  undertook  copying  out  sacred  texts  and  donating 
them  to  basadis  and  individuals.  Attimabbe's  grant  of  a  thousand 
copies  of  Shantipurana  was  a  landmark.  Those  who  could  not 
arrange  donation  on  such  a  large  scale  engaged  cop5dsts  on  a 
moderate  scale.  Others  undertook  it  upon  themselves.  Basadis 
in  Kolhapur  are  in  possession  of  such  manuscripts  of  copies  of 
holy  texts  made  by  nuns  and  commoners.  These  holy  texts  and 
classics  were  read  out  to  the  conglomeration  on  special  days  and 
weeks.  The  ajjis  used  to  conduct  story-sessions  and  recitals.  In 
the  days  when  education  could  not  be  separated  from  religion, 

both  mingled  to  motivate  individuals  with  character-building  and 
leading  a  pious  life. 
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3.  LEAF-BOOKS  AND  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 


The  process  of  writing  in  India  started  when  letters,  words  and 
figures  were  drawn  on  sand  or  on  a  spread  of  grain.  As  time 
passed,  other  media  came  to  be  used.  Blackboards  with  white 
chalk  or  white  wooden  boards  with  pieces  of  charcoal  became 
common  modes  for  expressing  the  written  word.  Kadatas  or  patas 
were  used  in  religious  institutions.  These  were  made  of  a  thick, 
coarse  board  or  cloth  plastered  with  the  paste  of  tamarind  seeds 
and  other  glues  and  finally  painted  black.  The  finished  object  was 
like  a  rolling  blackboaird  on  which  details  were  entered 
meticulously  with  the  help  of  a  speciad  chalk.  Many  religious 
institutions,  like  the  matha  of  Sringeri,  still  boast  of  such  ancient 
kadatas.  These  kadatas  contain  documents,  accounts  and 
housekeeping  details,  along  with  copies  of  royal  grants,  and 
declarations  by  royal  preceptors  and  the  pontiffs  of  the  mathas. 


Commoners  in  medieval  Karnataka,  by  and  large,  used  processed 
palm  leaves  as  writing  material.  These  were  then  bound  carefully 
in  book  form,  and  thereby  rendered  easier  for  transportation, 
preservation  and  exchange.  Only  old  religious  texts  are  now 
available  in  such  book  form.  Most  other  palm-leaf  books  with 
illustrations  on  non-religious  subjects  and  worldly  topics  have 
been  lost.  The  Jaina  holy  texts,  Dhavala  and  Mahddhavala  may 
be  considered  the  oldest  and  best  preserved  illustrated'  palm- 
books  m  Karnataka.  They  belong  to  the  1 1th  century  A.D. 


Palm-leaf  books  were  in  vogue  in  India  as  far  back  as  the  4th 
century  A.D.  Reference  has  been  made  in  Buddhist  texts  to 
housewives  reading  them  in  the  light  of  oil  lamps  in  the 
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evenings  1.  It  is  recorded  that  the  tripithaka  or  holy  Buddhist 
scriptures  were  written  on  palm  leaves  in  the  First  Buddhist 
Conference  (1st  century  A.D.).  A  few  palm-leaves  from  a  play 
written  by  Asvaghosa  in  the  second  century  A.D,  have  been 
found.  A  Kannada  composition  called  Vidagdha  Chudamani,  a 
palm-leaf  commentary  on  the  Amarakosha  (lexicography),  has 
survived  for  850  years.  A  copy  of  the  poet  Pampa's  Adipurana  of 
1379  A.D.,  on  a  palm-leaf  book,  is  quite  clear  and  readable  till 
today.  Such  books  clearly  lasted  for  centuries  when  they  were 
well  preserved. 

However,  a  lot  of  ignorance  and  superstition  persists  among  the 
masses  regarding  palm-leaf  books.  In  several  households,  they 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  an  heirloom. 
Some  householders  believed  that  these  contained  details  of  their 
family  property  and  income,  and  therefore  did  not  want  to  part 
with  them.  Others,  who  could  not  decipher  the  alphabet,  thought 
it  was  brahmalipi  (mystic  script)  and  therefore  not  to  be  tampered 
with.  Some  believed  that  trying  to  expose  this  “sacred”  writing 
would  bring  bad  luck.  Thus  several  family  members  themselves 
were  responsible  for  the  ill-maintenance  and  eventual 
destruction  of  these  invaluable  old  books.  Covered  in  red  cloth, 
these  manuscripts  (hastaprati)  were  hardly  dusted  or  dried  in  the 
sunshine  over  the  years.  Some  were  dumped  in  the  dark  attics  of 
old  mansions  or  establishments,  to  be  slowly  eaten  by  worms.  It  is 
due  to  this  ignorance  and  indifference  that  several  copies  of  rare 
books,  classics  and  commentaries  have  been  eternally  lost. 

In  North  India,  birch-sheets  or  bhurjapatra  were  used  as  paper 
over  the  centuries.  But  in  the  South,  including  Karnataka,  the 
use  of  palm  leaves  was  widely  prevalent  as  writing  material,  as 
palm  trees  grew  and  still  grow  in  abundance  in  the  entire  belt. 
Like  many  other  eco-friendly  inventions  of  ancient  and  medieval 
India,  the  discovery  of  the  palm-leaf  as  a  writing-medium  was 
highly  practical.  This  particular  palm-variety  provides 
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innumerable  leaves,  all  the  year  round,  which  can  be  harvested  at 
practically  no  expense!  The  palm  tree  grows  about  30  meters  tall 
and  can  bear  50  or  52  long  leaves,  each  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  It  is 
strange  that  the  tree,  which  provides  neera  (fresh  palm-beverage), 
tdtinungu  (tender  sweet  kernel),  and  toddy  (liquor)  also  provides 
writing  material  to  abstemious  scholars  for  centuries!  Well-grown 
leaves  were  cut  periodically  and  supplied  to  workers  who  were 
adept  in  their  processing  and  rapidly  turned  them  into  leaf-paper. 
Leaf  processing  involved  three  or  four  phases,  as  described  below. 

Palm  leaves  were  first  cut  from  the  trees  before  they  could  dry  up 
and  become  brittle.  These  were  then  boiled  in  water  to  the 
required  temperature  in  order  to  render  them  soft.  The  softened 
leaves  were  then  dried  in  the  shade  or  mild  sunshine.  The  desired 
portion  was  taken  from  mid-leaf,  pressed  and  then  polished. 
These  were  then  cut  into  the  required  size  and  made  into  rolls  of 
paper.  Tdlapatras  or  palm  leaves  of  slightly  yellow  hew,  eight 
angulas  (inches)  long,  which  were  more  brittle  and  hence 
cheaper,  were  given  to  students  for  copy  work.  The  leaves  of 
Shritdla  were  slight  red  in  color  and  were  24  to  32  angulas  in 
length.  These  were  quite  thin,  soft  and  malleable.  Such  leaves 
were  supplied  to  poets,  scholars  and  writers. 

There  were  professional  palm-leaf  paper-makers  (oleya 
kdyakadavaruf ,  who  prepared  ready-to-write  dies  or  palm- 
leaves,  and  supplied  them  to  mathas,  hasadis,  temple  schools 
and  private  individuals.  These  were  sold  in  rolls  (kattu)  in  village 
shanties  as  well".  Specially  prepared  preservative  oil  was  applied 
to  palm-leaf  rolls  before  tying  them  into  a  book.  Turmeric  was 
often  used  to  make  the  rolls  colorful.  Holes  were  made  in  the 
margins  of  these  leaves,  through  which  silken  thread  was  passed 
and  the  leaves  were  carefully  tied,  and  finally  the  book  was  ready! 

Even  the  art  of  writing  on  these  leaves  is  unique  to  India,  and  no 
mk  or  pen  was  required.  A  kanta  or  thick  metal  needle  with  a 
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sharp  point  was  used  to 
inscribe  or  engrave 
letters  on  palm-leaves. 

These  kantas  used  to 
come  in  various  sizes. 

Students  were  given 
plain  ones,  whereas 
scholars  were  presented 
with  bejeweled  kantas. 

The  kanta  was  to  be  held 

in  proper  position  and  the  right  pressure  was  to  be 
applied,  so  that  the  leaf  would  not  be  torn,  (see  picture  no: 
14)  It  is  likely  that  youngsters  destroyed  many  leaves  in 
the  process  of  learning  how  to  handle  properly  the  kanta. 
Good  handwriting,  being  universally  appreciated, 
inspired  great  effort  in  the  development  of  clear,  readable 
handwriting.  Students  were  required  to  sit  in  a 
comfortable  posture  and  inscribe  diligently  whatever  the  guru 

dictated.  Just  as  in  schools  everywhere 
there  were  those  who  were  in  a  hurry  to 
complete  the  ritual  of  writing  and 
reading  as  well!  (see  picture  no:  1 5) 

When  the  writing  or  copying  of  a 
manuscript  was  completed,  wooden 
folders  were  placed  above  and  below  it, 
so  that  the  leaves  would  not  get 
crumpled  or  damaged.  Thin  boards 
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Floral  designs,  animal  and  bird 
motifs  were  used  for  the  borders  of 
palm-leaf  pages,  (see  pictures  20, 
21,  22)  Nature  was  depicted  in  her 
various  moods.  Shrivaishnava  texts 
had  the  symbols  of  the  shankha 
(conch),  the  chakra  (wheel)  and  the 
ndma  (red  mark  on  forehead),  which 
were  associated  with  Lord  Vishnu.  A 
book  on  the  Ramayana  had  the 
coronation  picture  of  Lord  Rama  on 
the  cover,  or  a  depiction  of  the 
monkey  brigade  paying  homage  to 
Shri  Rama.  There  is  cover  page  of  god 


were  used  for  this  purpose,  (see 
picture:  16)  These  wooden  holders 
were  cut  to  the  required  size.  These 
were  sometimes  big  and  sometimes 
small,  and  often  artistically 
decorated  with  floral  designs  and 
figures  (see  pictures  17,18,19). 
Just  like  the  palm  leaves  these, 
had  borders  of  floral  designs.  The 
manufacture  of  wooden  holders, 
wooden  boxes  and  cane  baskets  to 
store  these  manuscripts  and  books 
created  an  ancillary  industry.  The 
wooden  holders  were  polished  with 
insecticide  oils  prepared  from 
lacquer  and  minerals.  Drawings 
and  pictures  on  the  cover  board 
were  based  on  the  contents  of  the 
book. 
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Ganesha  lined  rawing,  on  religious 
text  Ganesha  Mahatme.  (See  picture: 
23).  A  sw'an  w'as  decora tively  carved 
on  a  cover  page.  (See  picture:  24) 
The  Jaina  texts  would  have  sketches 
of  various  teerthankams  along  with 
their  s>Tnbols.  Virashaiva  texts  w’ere 
decorated  with  Shiinilingas  and  with 
sketches  of  Nandi  (the  sacred  bull). 
With  printing  technolog>'  still  years 
away,  handwTitten  books  were  in 
great  demand.  Each  sect  had 
standardised  the  cover  design  as  per 
the  tenets.  This  helped  readers  and 
buyers  to  easily  identify  particular 
texts. 

Cover  pages  indicated  the  theme  of 
the  text.  Usually  boxes  of  cane  were 
used  to  store  such  plam-leaf  books 
(see  picture:  25).  At  times  such  boxes 
w'ere  decorated  with  different  designs 
(see  picture:  26) 

These  boxes  in  sculptures  are  found 
along  with  inscriptions  at  holy 
places.  It  was  expected  of  general 
public  to  guard  the  wTiting  on 
palmleaves  or  stone.  .A  w'aming  curse 
executed  on  stone  is  often  found  to 
those  w'ho  cause  damage  arbitrarily 
(See  pictures  27  and  28). 

After  inscribing  the  letters  on  i 
the  leaves,  coal  powder  w'as  applied, 
so  that  the  letters  were  more 


EdufjUJ/jn  tn  Kamaxaim  through  th^ 


O  1 
^  * 


conspicuous  and  rhrr^iioTt  T*tad  iriore 
easily.  Si  ncc  correction  or 
orverwriting  were  kopostible,  great 
attention  was  required  to  iriaJce  eaoh 
leai  error-free.  The  holes  made  in  the 
comer  to  he  the  leave*  got  bigger  with 
frequent  use  and  therefore  a 
stifijcientJy  large  rriargm  had  to  be 
provkied.  (see  picture:  29, 30  arid  3 1 , 
for  artistic  cover  page*  with  margm*; 

Good  copyists  were  in  great  derriand. 
One  Rachchuka  had  such  beajjtifui 
handwriting  that  women  socu^t  his 
help  to  write  love  letters,  Sorriadeva 
Suri,  the  great  Jairxa  scholar  ctf  the  l(f"  century,  avtailftd  the  help 
of  this  Rachchjka,  in  writirig  (perhaps  copymg),  his  fare  errs  epic 
Yashastilaka*,  CaIHgraphists  enjoyed  great  respect  in  society, 
Kmgs,  noble*  and  citizen*  honored  them.  Members  of  the  royal 
family  were  also  expected  to  de-zeiop  good  haridwriting  and  learn 
different  scripts. 

Poets  kept  dies  and  fcoruas  ready  aff  the  time,  so  that  they  could 
scnnble  down  ideas  and  pnrases  whene'/er  these  struck.  If  the 
writer  and  scholar  had  an  indifferent  hard,  he  could  avail  the 
help  of  scribes  tramed  for  the  purpose.  Copyists  trx.k  their  yjh 
seriously  and  started  by  inscribing  the  narne  of  their  ^vjnsil  ged 
(£s*totet«id)  on  the  first  lea/,  prayetJ  arid  ordy  then  started 
cojrdri?.  Copyisu  raoved  from  plaot  to  plarj;  ■with  their  rolls  of 
patr.  leaves,  yxmxa.%  arA  of  coal  powder.  People  cerjid  a» 

once  recc«r.i2e  them  on  the  streets  and  arrr^ded  a  warm 
welcome.  The  copjdm  used  small  stools  on  which  to  plar.e  the 
kaves.  squatted  for  hours,  a-nd  dUigendy  wrote  on  pal.-r,-pa«« 
we  after  the  other  until  the  assigTiment  was  comp>te  Va.no-rs 
designs  were  drawn  in  the  vacant  sparjt,  if  a  pa.rrc-uLar  lea/  wa. 
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half-complete.  Trained  writers  used  compasses  to  draw  circles 
and  semicircles  to  create  accurate  designs  (see  picture  no.  22). 

Books  of  smritis  (code),  puranas,  the  Ramayana,  the  Maha 
bharata,  and  the  Bhagavata  were  given  away  to  scholars  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  out  and  interpreting  in  public  discourses. 
This  was  undertaken  to  earn  merit  (punyaf,  but  it  also  helped  in 
the  spread  of  popular  education.  Every  basadi  or  temple  and 
matha  had  a  specific  time  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  to  read  or 
recite  from  books.  Villages  were  sometimes  granted  to 
educational  institutions,  and  the  providing  of  books  to  scholars 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  residents  in  these  villages. 

Attimabbe,  the  great  patron-saint  of  literature,  is  gratefully 
remembered  today  by  naming  the  highest  award  for  women 
kannada  writers  after  her.  The  Government  of  Karnataka 
instituted  this  award  on  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  her  birth 
in  1996.  Attimabbe  patronized  the  great  poet  Ranna,  who  in  his 
writings  praised  her  munificence.  She  had  one  thousand  copies 
made  of  poet  Ponna's  Shantipurana,  a  work  dealing  with  the  life 
and  message  of  Teerthankara  Shantinatha,  and  distributed  these 
copies  among  scholars.  Jaina  householders  invariably  arranged 
for  the  free  distribution  of  palm-leaf  books.  Virashaivas  followed 
suit  in  an  even  bigger  way.  Many  philanthropists  are  remembered 
for  distributing  books  of  vachana  literature  and  Shaiva  holy- texts 
free  of  cost.  Women  were  also  active  in  producing  copies  of  well- 
known  religious  texts  for  self-use  and  also  to  help  others  who  read 
them  out  to  groups.  The  names  of  women  copyists  figure  in 
several  manuscripts. 

Cop5dsts,  known  as  lipikdras  could  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
some  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Others  took  to  writing  as  a 
profession,  and  the  third  category  was  of  amateurs  who  pursued 
it  as  a  hobby  or  voluntary  venture.  The  kings  and  administrators 
employed  the  first  group.  The  second  were  self-employed  and  the 
third  group  practised  copying  leisurely  at  home,  in  mathas  or  in 
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other  educational  centres.  Since  the  third  group  was  not  as 
qualified  or  experienced  as  the  other  two,  grammatical  and 
language  errors  crept  in.  However,  scholars  took  care  to  compare 
the  copied  works  with  the  original  ones.  A  copied  text  always 
ended  with  a  subhdshita  (epigram)  in  Sanskrit. 

“bhagna/prishta  katigriva  \  baddhadrishtiradhdmukham  \ 
kashtenalikhitamshdstram  \  yatnena paripdlay a”, ^  meaning 

“This  shdstra  was  written  with  attention,  straining  neck  and 
back,  and  downcast  sight;  preserve  this  piece  with  effort, 
I  request.” 

Persian  ambassador  Abdur  Razzak  wrote  in  1442  A.D.  of  a 
daftarkhdnd  (wing  or  annex  of  documents)  where  a  number  of 
writers  were  engaged  to  write  down  accounts  on  palm  leaves. 

I  Duarte  Barbosa,  the  Portuguese  traveller  expressed  surprise  at 
I  the  scribes'  briskness  of  writing  with  the  kanta  on  long  and  rough 
I  palm  leaves.  Official  writers  had  palm  leaves  with  a  royal  insignia 
on  them. 

I 
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4.  THE  GHATIKASTHANA  OR  GHATIKA 


The  meaning  of  ghatikd  as  a  time  measure  of  twenty- four  minutes 
is  well  known  throughout  India.  But  the  fact  that  it  also  denoted 
an  educational  institution  in  ancient  and  medievad  Karnataka  is 
not  that  known.  Ghatikdsthdnas  were  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  flourished  in  South  India,  and  were  supported  by 
individuals  as  well  as  public  bodies,  that  gave  liberal  grants  for 
their  development. 

The  word  ghatikd  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  original  root,  ghat, 
which  means,  “to  take  place”  or  “form”.  Another  term  derived  from 
this  root  is  ghatd,  which  is  used  by  Vatsyayana  in  the  sense  of  a 
religious  assembly.  The  term  ghatikd,  according  to  Kielhorn, 
stood  for  an  establishment  of  holy  and  learned  men  and  Barnett 
interpreted  it  as  a  meeting  place  or  hall  of  learned  and  godly  men, 
and  thus  connected  it  with  ghatige  or  ghalige  which  meant  an 
'assembly'  in  Kannada.  The  word  may  also  be  translated  as 
'religious  centre'  or  as  an  'institution  of  knowledge'  as  well.  But  we 
have  positive  evidence,  in  a  few  inscriptions,  of  ghatikds  being 
institutions  of  advanced  learning  in  medieval  Karnataka. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  ghatikd  in  this  context  can  be  found  in 
Kakusthavarman's  Talagunda  inscription  dating  back  to  the 
early  4th  century  A.D.  This  document  mentions  a  ghatikd  at 
Kanchi,  which  in  those  days  was  a  big  cultural  centre. 
Mayurasharman,  the  founder  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Kadambas,  went  to  this  ghatikd  with  his  guru,  eager  to  study  “the 
whole  sacred  lore”  \  It  is  likely  that  no  such  institution  existed  in 
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Karnataka  in  those  days,  but  we  find  numerous  ghatikas 
flourishing  in  later  centuries. 

The  earliest  example  of  a  ghatikd  (called  ghalige  in  Kannada)  in 
Karnataka  can  be  found  in  the  Dharwad  district  at  Kalas,  then 
known  as  Kadiyuru.  An  inscription  of  929-930  A.D.  describes 
students  who  studied  grammar,  polity,  literature,  history,  logic, 
and  politics  and  also  wrote  commentaries  on  them. 

Almost  all  the  ghatikas  found  so  far  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Western  Chalukyas  of  Kalyana.  These  were  at  Morigere,  Nagai, 
Sudi,  Hotturu,  Tumbula,  Rayabag,  Puligere,  Kadlewada,  Henjeru 
and  Rayabag^  These  were  mahdghatikasthdnds  or  big  ghotikds . 
Pottiyuru  (present  day  Hotturu  in  Dharwad  district)  was 
akhilaghatikasthana,  or  a  universad  ghatikd^.  Others  are  simply 
mentioned  as  ghatikasthdna,  galige,  or  ghateyashdle.  The  only 
inscriptions  that  give  a  clear  picture  about  the  workings  of  a 
!  ghatikd  are  those  in  the  village  of  Nagai  in  Chitapur  taluk  of 
Gulburga  district,  which  contained  three  big  institutions  of 
higher  education'*.  One  of  the  three  inscriptions  was  connected 
with  the  Traipurushadeva  temple  and  mentions  a  ghatikd  and 
a  shdle  (school)  as  well.  The  second  is  associated  with  the 
Madhusudana  temple  and  refers  to  a  matha.  Since  it  mentions 
two  members  of  its  establishment  as  ghatiydras  or  officers  of 
a  ghatikd,  they  are  likely  to  have  a  link  between  the  two. 
The  third  inscription  associated  with  the  Rameshvara  temple  is 
incomplete,  but  mentions  four  hundred  students.  There  are 
remains  of  a  big  building  which  had  an  outer  courtyard  with 
rooms  on  either  side  and  a  big  doorway  which  led  into  a  spacious 
hall  that  contained  a  number  of  stone  benches  serving  as  seats, 
as  per  Hyderabad  Archaeological  survey  reports.  (Vol.  VII). 
According  to  C.  R.  Krishnamacharlu  who  edited  these 
inscriptions,  these  were  ruins  of  an  11th  century  educational 
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institution.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  were  remains  of  a  fourth 
institution  or  one  of  the  three  mentioned  above.  It  is  possible  that 
all  the  three  schools  were  part  of  one  big  institution,  having  about 
a  thousand  students  living  in  three  different  campuses, 
resembling  bigger  universities  like  that  of  Nalanda  in  North  India. 
Details  of  the  organization  of  the  three  campuses  or  schools 
from  the  records  give  an  inkling  of  the  establishment  known  as 
the  ghatikd. 

The  Ghatika  of  Traipurushadeva  Temple 

Madhusudana,  an  officer  of  Trailokyamalla,  Chalukya  king, 
constructed  this  ghatikd.  The  expression  ghatikasthdnamenippd 
shdle  (“a  school  named  ghatikasthana”),  shows  that  the  shdle  in 
ancient  and  medieval  times  represented  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  in  the  same  way  the  word  “School”  is  used  in  “London 
School  of  Economics”  or  “Harvard  Business  School”  today. 
Traipurusha  represented  the  triune  of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Maheswara,  which  symbolized  the  Hindu  Trinity.  In  such 
schools,  holy  books  pertaining  to  all  sects  were  studied,  including 
the  Buddhist,  Jaina,  Tantra,  Shakta  and  Charw^a  scriptures, 
exemplifying  the  egalitarian  outlook  of  true  spirituai  education. 
We  find  Traipurusha  deva  temples  with  schools  (shdle)  attached 
to  them  in  other  parts  of  Karnataka  also.  But  only  in  Nagai,  a 
ghatikasthdna  was  attached  to  a  Traipurushadeva  temple  as 
also  in  recently  discovered  in  koppal  insciptions®. 

In  this  ghatikd  two  hundred  scholars  studied  the  Vedas  and  fifty- 
two  studied  the  shastras.  Three  teachers  of  each  group  comprised 
the  main  teaching  staff  along  with  a  librarian 
(saraswatibhanddriga)  and  an  officer  [ghatikdprahdri). 
These  shdstra  teachers  taught  Bhatta-darshana,  Nyasa  and 
Prabhakara-darshana,  which  are  all  well  known  works  on 
philosophy  containing  the  commentaries  of  Bhatta  (Kumarila 
Bhatta)  and  Prabhakara.  Boarding  and  lodging  was  provided 
for  all  staff  and  students  and  land  was  allocated  for 
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their  maintenance^  There  are  numerous  sculptures  of  educators 
in  stone.  Unfortunately  their  names  are  not  inscribed  (see 
picture:  32) 

The  Ghatika  of  Madhusudana  Temple 

This  temple  school  had  an  imposing  collection  of  buildings  with 
lofty  patios,  gate  halls  and  compound  walls.  It  had  a  ndtyashdla 
or  theatre  in  its  premises.  There  was  a  three-storied  entrance 
tower  (muruneleyd  bdgiluvddd).  A  spacious  building  was  also 
built  for  the  convenience  of  the  inmates  pursuing  their  religious 
observances.  Inmates  included  ascetics  of  the  order  of  Ekadandi, 

I  Tridandli,  Hamsa  and  Paramahansa,  along  with  the  sndtakas.  A 
!  school  existed  here  for  the  study  of  the  Rig,  Yajur,  Sama  and 
(  Atharvana  Vedas  with  their  several  thousand  shakhas 
(branches)  and  Vedangas.  The  local  inscriptions  mention  that  the 
staff  at  the  ghatika  included  Bhattopddhyds,  Brahmapun 
!  bhattas,  Puranabhattas,  stonecutters,  artisans,  songstresses, 
j  drummers,  and  kdpind  ghatiydr  or  security  officers.  Of  these,  the 
ghdtikdprahariofTraipurushadeva  ghatikaand  kdpind  ghaliyam 
,  (or  ghatiydra)  are  worth  studying  further,  because  they  shed  light 

‘  on  the  functioning  of  the  ghatika  atNagai". 
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Since  both  of  these  received  emoluments  equal  to  that 
of  a  teacher,  they  could  not  be  considered  equivalent  to 
just  watchmen  or  timekeepers,  as  translated  by 
Sri  C.R.  Krishnamacharlu,  who  edited  and  translated  the  Nagai 
inscriptions.  At  the  Vikramashila  University,  which  also 
flourished  in  the  1 1  th  century,  there  were  officers  given  the 
unpretentious  title  of  dmrapanditas  or  gatekeepers,  but  they 
were  the  guardians  of  scholarship  of  the  university.  They  were 
most  erudite  scholars  and  admitted  only  the  ablest  into  the 
university,  after  a  thorough  test.  The  ghotikd  was  a  seat  of  high 
learning  and  its  guardians  may  have  performed  functions  similar 
to  those  of  dvdrapanditas  of  Vikramashila  University. 

This  ghotikd  prahdri  or  watchman  (or  striker  of  the  hour-bell) 
received  emoluments  equal  to  those  of  the  teachers.  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  given  greater  responsibilities  than  the  mere  striking 
of  a  bell  every  hour.  In  Nalanda,  we  learn  that  every  activity  was 
carried  on  according  to  the  striking  of  a  gong.  In  Nagai  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand  students,  and  a  similar  system  might  have 
prevailed.  Water  clock  or  ghalige  was  a  must  in  educational 

institutions  (see 
picture  33).  With  time¬ 
keeping  personnel 
and  a  librarian  on  its 
staff,  Nagai  was 
indeed  an  important 
place  of  higher 
learning. 

The  Ghatikd  of  the 
Rameshwara  Temple 

The  last  inscription  of  the  place  mentions  a  certain  Maha 
devarasa  and  his  charities  in  Nagai.  He  established  a  school  for 
four  hundred  students.  Of  these  one  hundred  studied  Kavisunu 
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{Shukraniti),  one  hundred  studied  the  writings  of  Vyasa 
(particularly,  the  Mahabharata)  and  one  hundred  studied  the 
works  of  Manu  (the  Dharmashdstra)\  The  damaged  condition  of 
this  record  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  what  the  remaining 
fourth  division  of  hundred  students  studied. 

After  understanding  the  details  of  the  working  of  a  ghatikd 
(as  explained  above)  we  may  draw  certain  inferences. 

The  ghatikd  was  invariably  attached  to  a  temple.  Other  ghatikds 
mentioned  in  different  places  were  also  attached  to  temples. 
A  matha,  also  an  educational  institution  with  dormitory  facilities 
invariably  existed  in  the  same  premises.  For  instance,  the 
Madhusudana  temple  in  Nagai  had  a  matha .  In  Sudi  a  matha  and 
ghatikd  flourished  together. 

Agrahara  and  brahmapuri,  which  were  other  residential, 
educational  institutions,  also  co-existed  with  ghatikd sthdnds. 
Since  the  inscriptions  at  Nagai  speak  of  provisions  made  for 
teachers,  namely  —  Brahmapuribhatta  and  Pumnabhatta  and 
other  employees  of  the  temple,  we  may  surmise  that  students  and 

staff  lived  in  the  temple  premises  and  studied  in  the  ghatikd  of 
the  Traipurushadeva  temple. 

An  agrahdra  and  sdle  were  also  interconnected  at  times, 

irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  sdle  was  called  a  ghatikasthdna. 

The  institution  of  Salotgi  of  the  time  of  Rashtrakuta  Krishna  (950 

A.D.)  was  an  agrahdra  and  sdle.  It  was  very  big,  with  twenty- 

seven  well-furnished  dormitories,  where  students  from  different 

lands  lived  and  studied.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  sdle  was  an 

institution  of  higher  learning  and  at  times  was  identical  with  the 

gtoikd,  although  what  made  a  sdle  into  a  ghatikd  is  not  exactly 
known. 

Students  in  the  ghatka  were  referred  to  as  mdnis  in  a  number  of 
inscriptions  at  Morigere,  Sudi.  Nagai,  Tumbula,  Mallata  etc.  All 
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these  inscriptions  contain  references  to  grants  of  land  made  by 
benevolent  patrons  to  cover  the  needs  of  students.  Since  the 
ghatikd'was  a  place  where  only  merited  students  were  admitted,  a 
student  fortunate  enough  to  enter  and  excel  himself  at  a  ghatikd 
appears  to  have  been  known  as  a  ghotikasdhasa.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  “ ghatikdsdhasa”  is  also  identified  with  the  word 
“ghaisasa”.  Today  “Ghais”  is  a  familiar  surname  among 
Maharashtrian  Brahmins  as  also  “Gha/isas”  and  “Gha/is”.® 

Slips  of  paper  containing  extracts  from  each  of  the  four  vedas 
were  placed  inside  a  pot  (gha^a).  To  test  the  proficiency  of  a 
student  in  the  ueda  studied  by  him,  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  pot 
was  taken  out  at  random,  and  the  student  was  directed  to  recite 
fully  the  extract  mentioned  on  it.  In  this  way,  students  were  tested 
in  the  ghatikd^. 

His  Holiness,  the  late  Jagadguru  Shri  Sankaracharya  of 
Kamakori  Pitham  in  a  learned  article  had  brought  out  the 
importance  of  ghatikdsthdnas  ,  which  to  him  were  the  Taxilas 
of  South  India.  He  quoted  the  commentary  of  Bhatta  Someshwara 
on  Kumarilabhatta's  Tantravartika  to  the  Purvamimamsa 
to  explain  the  very  high  standard  of  learning  maintained 
in  ghatikdsthdnas. 

From  this  explanation,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  high  standard  in 
vedic  knowledge  was  maintained  in  a  ghatikd  where,  with  the 
help  of  the  system  of  pieces  of  paper  in  a  pot,  a  student  was  tested 
on  several  occasions,  often  without  prior  wairning.  Naturally 
this  mode  of  testing  helped  the  student  establish  a  complete 
mastery  of  a  vedd  or  veddnga  .  The  Jagadguru  has  also  listed 
the  subjects  taught  in  ghatikdsthdnas,  which  besides  veda 
and  veddnga,  included  purdna,  mimdmsd,  nydya, 
dharmashdtras,  the  grammar,  epics  such  as  the  Mahabharata 
and  Ramayana,  etc.® 
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Thus  it  can  be  summarized  that  a  ghatikd  in  medieval  times  was 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  which  had  the  following 
characteristics,  some  of  which  may  be  easily  identified  in  any 
modem  university,  namely  a  large  number  of  students,  liberal 
endowments,  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  a  fully  stocked 
libraiy  and  a  detailed  timetable  that  governed  all  activity. 

The  institution  of  the  ghatikd  existed  in  medeival  Andhra  Pradesh 
and  Gujarat  as  well.  Although  now  extinct,  some  terms  obviously 
connected  with  the  ghatikd  are  still  in  vogue  in  Kannada,  spoken 
today  in  Karnataka.  For  instance,  the  terms  “ghatdnughatr  and 
“ghattiga”  are  used  to  denote  an  intellectual  giant,  and  the 
commencement  ceremony  (or  convocation)  of  a  university  is 
known  as  ghatikotsava.  The  survival  of  these  words  attests  to  the 
influence,  the  institution  exerted,  long  after  the  actual  institution 
went  out  of  existence.  This  influence  was  not  merely  academic; 
it  was  also  spiritual  and  social.  An  inscription  specifies  that 
the  ghatikd  was  both  a  supporter  of  dharma  and  an  abode  of 
worldly  enjoyment. 
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5.  EDUCATION  OF  ROYALTY 


In  modern  times,  wherein  most  countries  claim  to  have  adopted  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  who  will 
head  the  government  after  an  election.  As  a  result  of  the  power  of 
the  ballot,  in  the  twentieth  and  twentyflrst  century,  farmers  and 
housewives  have  been  elevated  to  the  status  of  the  governing  elite 
and  have  ruled  nations.  Although  such  leaders  lack  the  intensive 
training  expected  of  a  thoroughbred  administrator,  several 
committees  of  experts  are  formed  in  order  to  help  steer  the 
administrator  out  of  trouble,  and  no  vacuum  is  felt  even  if  at  times 
the  leader  is  incompetent.  In  the  days  of  yore,  however,  when 
monarchy  was  the  order  of  the  day,  every  care  was  taken  to  train 
the  future  king  in  different  fields.  The  crown  prince  and  his 
brethren,  who  also  ruled  as 
governors  of  different 
provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
received  rigorous  and 
multi-disciplined  training 
for  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

I  Ancient  classics  and 
inscriptions  of  Karnataka 
do  provide  glimpses  of  the 
training  the  princes 
received  in  martial  arts, 
diplomacy,  the  arts,  crafts 
and  sciences  and 
especially  in  the  science  of 

1  polity  or  politics. 

|i 
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We  see  that  the  princes,  although 
brought  up  in  palaces  amidst 
luxury,  enjoying  utmost  care  and 
attention,  shared  the  sports  of 
commoners.  Ball-games  and 
pebble-games  were  populair  (see 
pictures  34  and  35).  Games  with 
the  bagari  (stringed  top:  yoyo) 
entertained  the  youngsters  (see 
picture  no.  36)  for  hours  on  end. 
Wooden  animals  on  wheels 
attracted  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike  (see  picture 
no. 37). 

Literary  education  started 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight 
years,  soon  after  the  initiation 
{upanayana)  ceremony,  on  an 
auspicious  day.  A  seat  and  a 
board  were  then  provided  to  the 
child  prince.  The  royal  preceptor 
or  guru  taught  the  alphabet 
(see  picture  no. 38).  After  learning 
alphabet,  reading  palmleaf 
followed.  (See  picture:  39) 
Corporal  punishment  or  even  a 
scolding  could  not  be  meted  out 
to  the  future  king  and  yet  the 
teacher  was  expected  to 
successfully  train  the  prince  in 
various  subjects.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  tough  job  for  the  teacher,  who 
tried  to  educate  the  princes  in  the 
rudiments  of  all  shdstras,  arts. 
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and  applied  sciences.  Physical 
education  also  started  at  a  tender 
age.  This  was  a  stepping-stone 
towards  mastering  the  martial  arts, 
which  eventually  enabled  youngsters 
to  master  full-fledged  military 
science.  Self-study  was  given  due 
importance  (see  picture  no:  40) 

Duelling  with  small  swords  and  light 
maces  was  taught  using  techniques 
designed  to  make  the  prince  alert 
and  quick. (see  picture  no:  41,  42) 
Footwork  was  as  important  as  the 
grip  for  the  hands.  Various  methods 
of  using  the  bow,  sword,  dagger  and 
mace  were  practised.  (See  pictures 
No:  43  and  44) 

According  to  the  poet  Pampa,  his 
patron  Arikesari  studied  the 
following:  astronomy,  astrology, 

grammar,  figurative  speech, the 
epics,  dharmashdstras,  darshanas 
(systems  of  philosophy), 
ndtyashdstra  (dramatics)  elephant  - 
and  horse-lore,  painting,  archery, 
the  science  of  jewels,  architecture, 
antidotes  against  poison 
(vishdpaharana  or  toxicology), 
erotica,  technical  education  (yantra) , 
and  the  science  of  warfare  (see 
picture  43  and  44).  Since  the  king 
was  expected  to  mastermind  the 
whole  administration,  and  preside 
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over  many  expert  committees  and 
provide  his  own  conclusions,  he  was 
expected  to  know  about  all  the 
existing  formulae  in  statecraft, 
which  required  a  wide  range  of 
general  knowledge.  Besides,  some 
monarchs  developed  particular 
talents.  Kannada  inscriptions 
provide  examples  of  different  kings 
who  were  proficient  in,  bharata 
(dramatics),  the  purdnas,  dancing  or 
playing  instrumental  music.  The 
Ganga  king  Satyavakya  (also  called  Narasimha)  was  adept  in 
these  fine  arts. 


The  use  of  bows  and  arrows  predominated,  because  archery  was 
considered  the  epitome  of  military  training.  It  involved  sharp 
vision,  concentration,  a  steady  gait,  alertness,  quickness  of  foot- 
and  hand-work,  agility,  and  in  short,  all-round  physical  strength. 
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Training  in  Leadership 

The  Manasollasa  itself  forms  a  guidebook  for  kings,  and  naturally 
lists  the  topics  that  a  prince  had  to  study  compulsorily.  A  strong 
and  well-built  body  was  essential,  and  learning  several  arts 
[kcLldkaushalam)  was  as  important  as  the  mastery  of  shcLStro. 
(science)  and  shastravidyd  (the  wielding  of  weapons).  The  king 
appointed  highly  specialized  teachers  to  teach  these  subjects  and 
periodically  examined  the  princes  on  their  progress,  with  the  help 
of  experts  and  upddhydyas  (teachers).  The  instructors  were  well 
rewarded,  with  grants  of  villages  and  townships,  clothes,  gold 
and  lands. 

Public  speaking  received  due  attention  during  training,  as  the 
king  was  required  to  address  his  subjects  and  conduct  meetings 
with  different  committees  frequently.  The  focus  was  on  correct 
pronunciation,  on  how  to  place  stress  on  the  right  words,  and  on 
determining  the  appropriate  speed  for  delivering  an  address.  The 
art  of  conversation,  debate,  and  repartee  were  as  important  as 
attentive  listening,  quoting  and  reciting.  The  recitation  of  poetry 
and  poetical  repartees  (kdvyashdstravinoda)  were  a  favorite 
pastime,  and  the  talented  princes  often  presented  their  own 
compositions  at  such  meets.  Public  polemics'  were  quite 
common,  and  the  king  had  to  preside  over  assemblies  of  learned 
people.  The  palace  staff  prepared  well  for  such  occasions  so  that 
the  future  king  did  not  cut  a  sorry  figure! 

Hunting 

Hunting  was  prerequisite  training  on  the  way  to  mastering 
the  martial  arts.  Several  princes  greatly  relished  these  hunting 
{shikar)  expeditions  and  some  in  fact  did  have  a  weakness  for  the 
sport.  As  addictive  hunting  was  considered  one  of  the  vices  that  a 
king  had  to  avoid,  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  princes  from 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  game  of  hunting.  Elaborate  arrangements 
preceded  hunting  expeditions.  Firstly,  various  types  of  nets 
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tools,  weapons,  tents,  trained  dogs,  hawks,  cheetahs,  deer  and 
expert  hunters  were  gathered.  Hunting  activity  ranged  from 
chasing  harmless  rabbits  and  deer,  to  killing  dangerous  beasts 
such  as  lions,  tigers,  bears,  boars,  and  bison.  The  princes  learnt  a 
good  deal  about  forest  life,  including  the  natural!  habitats  of 
beasts,  about  flora  and  fauna,  as  well  as  about  the  hiding  places 
of  different  animals.  Princes  were  tested  for  a  sound  knowledge  of 
wild  life  and  surroundings.  Inscriptions  eulogize  the  expertise  of 
several  kings  in  wielding  weapons  and  killing  wild  animals.  After 
giving  a  wide  margin  to  accommodate  all  the  exaggeration,  one 
can  surmise  that  the  royalty  had  to  excercise  a  high  standard  of 
aiming  and  shooting,  a  great  presence  of  mind,  and  was  at 
all  times  to  display  precaution  and  alertness.  (See  pictures  no:  45 
and  46) 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  women  of  the  palace  also  took 
part  in  hunting  expeditions  on  horseback,  as  attested  to  by  poet 
Bilhana  and  the  Manasollasa.  After  each  expedition,  youngsters 
grew  in  the  knowledge  of  life  in  the  wilderness  and  ecology.  They 
returned  tougher,  more  daring  and  cautious  after  these  forays 
into  the  wild. 

Travelling  also  formed  an  important  part  of  the  princes' 
education.  Frequent  travels  to  remote  parts  of  one's  own  country 
and  friendly  neighbors'  regions,  brought  the  princes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  masses.  At  times,  they  went  disguised  as 
pilgrims  and  thereby  obtained  first  hand  information  about  the 
state  of  things  in  their  kingdoms.  They  also  visited  holy  places 
throughout  the  subcontinent  whenever  possible,  and  this 
practice  undoubtedly  helped  teach  geography,  topography  and 
about  the  overall  culture  of  the  land. 

Military  training  and  management  skills  were  put  to  the  test  when 
the  princes  were  sent  to  suppress  a  rebellion  or  conquer  new 
principalities.  They  were  encouraged  to  accomplish  all  this 
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without  shedding  blood  or  permitting  looting.  When  the 
expedition  was  successful,  the  victory  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  gaiety  in  the  capital. 

From  the  details  of  the  daily  routine  of  Krishnadevaraya  of 
Vijayanagar  provided  by  the  Portuguese  traveller  Domingo  Paes, 
and  also  from  the  Telugu  classic  Amuktamalyada  ascribed  to  that 
king  himself,  we  learn  that  a  good  part  of  the  morning  was  spent 
by  the  king  in  physical  exercises  such  as  wrestling  and  horse 
riding^  Of  course,  the  king  himself  led  most  of  the  important 
military  expeditions.  The  early  years  of  rigorous  training  were 
useful  in  the  later  years  of  holding  the  higest  office  in  the  land. 

Scholarly  rulers 

Not  all  princes  could  become  a  Vikramaditya,  a  Krishnadevaraya 
or  a  Tipu  Sultan.  “Obedient,  brilliant,  learned  sons  skilled  in 
warfare,  are  begotten  only  by  Sukrita!”  {sukrita  is  merit  earned  in 
previous  life),  exclaims  the  king  Someshwara  in  Manasollasa, 
suggesting  that  such  princes  were  indeed  rare^.  However,  all  effort 
was  made  to  make  the  future  king  versatile,  and  some  did  exhibit 
their  talent  in  different  fields.  The  author  of  Manasollasa  was  a 
great  musicologist  and  musician.  Chalukya  Vikramaditya  VI  had 
mastered  several  languages  and  scripts  besides  oratory.  King 
Jayasimha  was  a  critical  examiner  of  poems  and  dramas.  Hoysala 
king  Narasimha  was  sdhitya  sarvajna  (master  of  literature).  The 
Silahara  king  Apararka  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Yajnavalkya 
Smriti,  and  Chikkadevaraya  of  Mysore  had  attained  mastery  in 
playing  the  veenct. 

The  education  of  Belavadi  Madlamma,  a  princess  of  the  Sonda 
king  of  Karanataka,  deserves  special  note  and  is  described  in  an 
appendix  to  this  book  (see  Appendix  A) . 

By  and  large,  one  can  say  that  the  royalty  and  nobility  of  medeival 
times  in  Karnataka  were  well  trained  in  military  science;  for  them, 
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sports  and  games  opened  the  portals  of  that  science.  Neetishdstra 
(the  principles  of  governance)  was  for  the  rulers,  a  compulsory 
subject.  The  Agni  Purana  lays  down  that  the  king  should  learn  the 
sciences  of  logic  and  punishment,  and  acquire  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  undertakings  of  the  world,  because 
only  then  is  he  able  to  keep  his  subjects  under  control.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  science  of  economics  and  the  principles  of  trade  and 
commerce  formed  an  essential  part  of  a  prince's  study  along  with 
military  science.  However,  there  were  no  watertight 
compartments  in  the  curriculum  as  in  modern  times.  The  courses 
were  flexible  enough  to  accomodate  all  aligned  subjects  under 
Neetishdstra  or  Rdjaneetiwhich  was  polity. 
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6.  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 

(The  Institutions  of  Tapovana,  Shala, 
Agrahara,  Brahmapuri,  and  Matha) 


The  Indian  educational  system  has  evolved  since  Vedic  times 
and  has  developed  on  multiple  fronts.  The  paths  it  has  trodden 
sometimes  overlap,  and  therefore  tracing  the  history  of 
education  in  India  is  rather  a  difficult  task.  The  main  sources  for 
reconstructing  social  history  such  as  archaeological  finds, 
epigraphs,  sculptures,  accounts  of  foreign  travellers  and 
literature,  provide  glimpses  only  of  certain  aspects  of  education, 
and  tell  nothing  of  vital  matters  such  as  modes  of  instruction, 
technical  and  group  training,  tests,  degrees  obtained,  the  number 
of  students,  the  literacy  rate,  etc.  Research  in  the  ancient  Indian 
educational  system  offers  many  challenges  to  rational  thinkers, 
but  the  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  does  not  mean  that  schooling 
and  group-  or  mass-education  was  non-existent. 

During  Vedic  times,  education  was  limited  to  the  gurukulas  (the 
abode  of  the  guru)  in  hermitages,  where  seekers  of  spiritual 
attainment,  divine  matters  and  traditional  lore  came  in  search  of 
the  guru.  The  stress  was  on  self-discipline,  contemplation, 
penance  and  absolute  surrender.  Instruction  was  typically 
individualistic.  Slowly,  institutionalized  education  systems  came 
in  vogue  and  group  education  was  made  available.  The  agrahdras 
(meaning  leading  to  front”  -  ^agre  harati  ”)  gedned  prominence,  as 
both  primary  and  higher  education  was  imparted.  The  Sanskrit 
language  was  taught  along  with  regional  languages,  and 
residential  facilities  were  provided  to  teachers  and  students. 
Agrahdras  were  found  amidst  clusters  of  villages.  The  mathas 
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(monasteries)  grew  at  important  religious  centres  and  attempted 
to  assist  communities  of  the  region  in  socio-religious  matters,  in 
addition  to  providing  free  education.  The  brahmapuris  or  quarters 
of  brahmins  grew  in  big  and  small  towns  and  developed  their  own 
method  of  educating  students  of  the  locality.  The  shales  or 
temple  schools  were  common  in  every  village  and  attempted  to 
fulfil  local  needs  of  literacy  as  far  as  possible. 

Hermitages,  temple-schools,  brahmapuris,  and  mathas,  which 
existed  and  were  found  to  be  scattered  throughout  the  state  of 
Karnataka  provide  us  with  a  few  glimpses  of  the  continuous 
educational  system  through  the  centuries. 

Hermitages 

Hermitages  or  tapovanas  of  olden  times  were  far  away  from  the 
capitals  or  cities  and  were  usually  located  in  forests  or  sylvan 
surroundings  and  were  meant  for  undertaking  serious  studies 
under  the  stewardship  of  famous  ascetics.  Although  spiritual 
training  was  given  a  priority,  in  the  beginning  several  secular 
subjects  were  also  taught,  including  shdstras,  rdjaneeti  (political 
science),  law,  and  classics  by  the  versatile  gurus. 

The  Buddhist  system  brought  in  institutionalized  teaching  and 
had  a  lasting  effect  on  the  Vedic  system.  Temple  schools,  shale 
agrahdras  and  mathas  adopted  the  organization  found  in 
Buddhist  chaityas  and  vihdras.  Hermitages  or  tapovanas  also 
continued  to  exist,  as  in  ancient  times,  but  they  were  fewer  and 
far-flung. 

In  Rashtrakuta  times,  the  Kartikeya  tapovana  (976  A.D.) 
flourished  in  Kolagal  (Kudatini)  near  Bellary.  Gadadhara,  an 
ascetic  who  hailed  from  the  Bhattatald  village  in  Varendhri 
Mamdala  (now  in  Bangladesh)  headed  this  hermitage.  He  had 
practised  great  austerities  and  was  a  “refuge  of  learned  men”  as 
per  the  inscriptions  found  at  the  place.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
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hermitage  for  nearly  half  a  century.  There  was  a  tank,  a 
monastery,  and  several  dwellings  in  that  tapovana,  besides  a 
matha\  Free  tuition  and  boarding  (vidydddna  and  chatra)  was 
established  with  the  help  of  munificent  royal  grants.  This 
hermitage  flourished  for  more  than  two  hundred  fifty  years, 
enjoying  the  patronage  of  three  royal  houses:  The  Rashtrakutas, 
the  Hoysalas  and  the  Chalukyas. 

The  Suvamakshi  tapovana  at  Sogal  (Belgaum  district)  was  set 
in  beautiful  surroundings,  with  a  perennial  water  supply, 
green  foliage,  rare  flora  and  fauna.  In  984  A.D.  a  leaimed  ascetic, 
Gangarasi,  received  a  huge  land  grant  from  a  patron  called 
Dhanagara  Kanchiyabbe  for  the  support  of  ascetic  students.  The 
inscription  throws  light  on  this  wealthy  lady's  love  for  religion  and 
learning;  by  birth  she  belonged  to  the  shepherd  caste  [Dhanagar). 
The  inscription  further  describes  poetically  that  in  this  tapovana 
a  tiger  listened  to  the  preaching  without  stirring;  parakeets 
chanted  the  hymns  after  listening  to  the  recitation  of  student 
monks  day  and  night.  Apes  brought  water  to  their  ablutions  and 
cuckoos  reminded  people  about  the  right  conduct  through  their 
cooing^  There  was  also  a  matha  and  satra  (adso  called  chhatra) 
boarding  school  in  1 12 1  A.D.  and  grants  continued  to  arrive  from 
wealthy  patrons.  Tapovanas  existed  in  Karnataka  till  the 
thirteenth  century  A.D. 

Temple-schools 

Shdles  or  Vedic  temple-schools  emerged  as  the  first  post- 
Buddhist  educational  institutions,  and  were  modelled  along  the 
lines  of  the  chaitya  vihdras  of  previous  times.  Every  village  had  a 
temple  dedicated  to  a  particular  deity  and  offered  a  place  of 

worship;  the  temple  grew  into  a  centre  of  community  activities, 
including  imparting  of  education. 

Some  temple-schools  imparted  elementary  education,  some  only 
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higher  education,  and  others  offered  both.  The  schools  were 
called  shales  even  when  the  highest  education,  was  taught  in 
Sanskrit..  The  earliest  and  most  famous  temple  school  was  at 
Salotgi  (in  present  day  Bijapur  district)  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Traipurushadeva.  The  school  typically  included  Vedantins  who 
worshipped  Brahma,  Vaishnavites  whose  patron  deity  was 
Vishnu  and  Shaivas  who  were  followers  of  Maheshvara.  But  for 
both  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  God,  like  knowledge,  was  one 
and  the  same  {ekam  sat  vipra  bahudha  vadanti).  This  noble 
concept  of  non-sectarianism  was  personified  in  Traipurusha 
and  the  temple  of  Traipurusha  was  a  regular  feature  wherever  a 
shale,  an  agrhdra,  a  matha  or  a  ghatikd  flourished.  The  school  at 
Sadotgi  thrived  for  two  centuries  (from  945  A.D.  to  1141  A.D.)^ 
Usually  the  vedas  or  parts  of  uedas,  vydkarana  (grammar), 
darshana  (philosophy),  shdstras  (treatises  on  science)  and  the 
purdnas  (epics)  were  taught  in  shales.  The  number  of  students 
and  teachers  varied  in  accordance  with  the  public  grant  or 
donation  available. 

Smaller  villages  had  part-time  teachers.  Pietro  della  Valle  saw  a 
primary  school  in  1623  A.D.  where,  on  their  own,  students 
practised  the  lessons  already  taught,  by  reciting  together  and 
writing  in  the  sand,  without  the  teacher's  presence.  Schools  big 
£ind  small  were  innumerable,  and  were  scattered  throughout  the 
land.  Some  of  the  villages  that  had  schools  during  this  period 
were:  Saileur,  SaJegame,  and  Salotgi. 

The  Agraharas 

Agrahdras  became  the  foremost  educational  institution  and  their 
number  was  legion  throughout  India.  They  were  group 
settlements  of  Brahmins  who  formed  a  corporate  body  and 
administered  all  affairs  of  the  agrahdra,  including  education.  The 
eairliest  agrahdra  in  medieval  Karnataka  appears  to  be  that  of 
Talagunda  or  Sthanakundur  (in  Shimoga  district).  An  inscription 
mentions  that  the  ancestor  of  Mayura  Sharman  (or  Varman),  the 
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founder  of  the  Kadamba  dynasty,  brought  thirty-two  learned 
Brahmins  from  Ahichchatra  and  settled  them  in  Sthanakundur, 
turning  it  into  an  agrahdra  (350  A.D.).  This  shows  that  kings 
promoted  learning  by  inviting  scholars  from  outside,  and  this 
practice  continued  in  later  centuries.  Mayura  Sharman  granted 
1 44  villages  to  the  support  of  the  agrahdra^ . 

Further  details  of  this  agrahdra  are  available  in  an  inscription 
from  1150  A.D.  indicating  that  Talagunda  continued  as  a  famous 
centre  of  education  for  eight  centuries.  There  were  48  students 
and  8  teachers  of  different  subjects,  such  as  the  vedas,  veddnta, 
prosody,  rupdvatdra  (grammar)  and  prabhdkara  (philosophy). 
Besides,  there  were  airrangements  to  teach  Kannada  at  the 
primary  level  (Kannaddksharashikshe).  Provision  was  made  for 
clothing  (sire)  for  the  teachers,  students  and  the  temple  staff,  and 
there  were  cooks  who  cooked  food  for  adl  inmates. 

Later,  the  Chalukyan  king  Vikramaditya  VI  (1076  -  1127  A.D.) 
invited  learned  Brahmins  from  Tamil  Nadu,  and  turned  Nirgunda 
in  Koguli  province  into  an  agrahara  {agrahdrikritya)  and  donated 
it  to  the  Brahmins. 

Queens  of  Karnataka  adso  took  a  leading  role  in  establishing  the 
agrahdras.  Queen  Kamaladevi,  wife  of  the  Kadamba  king 
Shivachitta  thought  of  founding  an  agrahdra  in  Degamve 
(Belgaum  District)  and  told  the  king  of  her  desire  in  the  audience 
hall.  According  to  an  inscription,  the  king  put  the  proposal  before 
his  council  of  ministers,  which  consulted  one  another,  and  finally 
accepted  the  proposal.  The  queen  herself  selected  a  number  of 
Brahmins,  who  were  well  versed  in  different  subjects^.  They 
hailed  from  different  lands.  This  inscription  gives  an  idea  of  how 
an  agrahdra  came  into  existence  and  how  enough  care  was 
exercised  to  recruit  the  right  learned  Brahmins  who  could  prove 
worthy  of  royal  grants. 

The  agraharas  imparted  primary  education,  which  was  in  the 
Kannada  language.  As  already  noted,  this  practice  was  known  as 
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Kannaddksharashikshe.  This  system  was  also  sometimes  called 
bdlashikshe  (the  education  of  children)  or  Kamdtashikshe  (the 
education  of  the  people  of  Karnataka).  In  one  instance,  the 
puranabha/ia  (teacher  of  the  epics)  read  out  the  puranas  in  the 
evening  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  utilized  to  teach  children.  The 
teacher  was  known  as  the  akkariga  or  Kamdtapandita.  These 
teachers,  who  taught  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  Kannada 
alphabet  were  village  school  masters.  However  there  were  also 
other  teachers  who  taught  Ndgara  (Sanskrit),  Tigula  (Tamil)  and 
Arya  (Marathi)  as  per  an  inscription  of  1290  A.D.  It  was  required 
of  boys  to  learn  different  languages,  which  enabled  them  to  travel 
from  one  region  to  another,  for  reasons  of  trade,  pilgrimage 
and  learning^. 

In  Narasimhapura  agrahdra  of  Belur,  boys  were  taught  the 
Rigveda  and  the  Yajurveda.  Some  agrahdras  taught  only  parts 
(khandike)  of  the  Vedas.  It  is  likely  that  the  simpler  prayers, 
invocation  mantras  and  riks  were  taught  to  youngsters,  followed 
by  an  introduction  of  padapdtha  (recitation  of  verses),  sutrds, 
and  the  recitation.  An  agrahdra  was  typically  composed  of 
different  vocations  such  as  blacksmiths  (kammdra),  carpenters 
{badiga),  goldsmiths  (suvarnakdra),  security  men  (tcddra),  flower- 
men  aind  farmers.  Youngsters  of  all  the  families  in  the  community 
received  elementary  education  locally  in  their  families  and  later 
through  guilds. 

Most  of  the  agrahdras  had  groups  of  villages  under  them  and  were 
closely  connected  with  other  educational  institutions  such  as 
shdles,  mathas,  brahmapuris,  and  ghotikd,  and  in  a  real-sense 
could  be  called  alma  mater. 

The  Brahmapuris  and  the  Mafhas 

The  brahmapuris,  as  the  name  indicates,  were  quarters  for 
Brahmins  in  parts  of  cities  or  towns  {puri  in  Sanskrit,  is  “town” 
or  “city”)  that  had  arrangements  for  the  imparting  of  education 
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to  youngsters.  Kings  and  generals,  while  on  tour,  arranged 
dharma-prasangas  or  religious  discourses  by  Brahmin  scholars. 
If  impressed,  they  gave  away  grants  and  at  times  established  new 
brahmapuris.  Ballegave  had  seven  brahmapuris  and  Annigeri 
had  five.  The  education  provided  was  both  at  the  primary  and 
Vedic  levels^. 

The  Mat  has  :  In  the  early  times  a  matha  was  a  boarding  house 
attached  to  a  temple-school  (mathashhatrddinilayam  according 
to  Amarakosha),  but  grew  to  be  a  centre  of  learning  by  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.  Kalamukha  Shaiva  teachers  played  an 
important  role  in  the  spread  of  education  throughout  the  land. 
They  arrived  in  Karnataka  from  Kashmir  through  Gujarat  in 
about  7'^  century  C.E.,  and  since  they  daubed  their  forehead 
liberally  with  bhasma  (sacred  ash)  they  were  nicknamed  “black¬ 
faced”  {kdldmukha)  by  the  locals.  Several  Kalamukha  mat  has 
sprang  up  by  the  lO^**  century.  Some  Kalamukha  ascetics  became 
royal  preceptors  as  well®. 

The  most  famous  matha  was  Kodiyaumatha  at  Ballegavi  (in 
present  day  Shimoga  district),  attached  to  the  Kedareshvara 
temple.  It  provided  shelter  to  many  sections  of  the  society,  besides 
providing  free  education,  lodging  and  boarding  to  the  student 
community.  It  imparted  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
learning.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  matha  distributed  food 
to  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  lame,  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Artists 
such  as  singers,  dnammers,  flute  players,  dancers  and  orators 
were  also  accommodated,  confirming  that  the  matha  was  a 
repository  of  fine  arts.  The  naked  and  the  wounded  came  to  seek 
shelter  and  were  gladly  accommodated.  Ascetics  of  different 
orders  including  Ekadandi,  Tridandi,  Hamsa,  Paramahamsa  as 
also  the  Jaina  monks  visited  this  great  institution,  not  only  from 
other  parts  of  Karnataka,  but  from  different  countries.  The  ma^ha 
provrded  shelter,  food,  security  from  fear,  and  arranged  medical 
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treatment  for  visitors. 

This  Kodiyamatha  boasted  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  gurus. 
Vamashakti  II  himself  was  the  head  for  more  than  forty-six  years 
and  through  his  scholarship,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
royalty,  who  in  turn  endowed  the  matha  with  liberal  grants  in  the 
1 1*  century®.  Besides  Ballegavi,  Kuppatur,  Sudi,  Huli,  Muttage 
and  Srishaila  had  famous  Kalamukha  mat  has.  Besides 
svddhydya,  (self  study)  adhydpana  (teaching)  and  vydkhydna 
(discourse)  in  all  traditional  lore,  some  mat  has  provided 
vocational  education  as  well.  Some  taught  students  only  to  read 
and  write  (odisuva  mat  ha)  some  taught  spinning  and  weaving 
(sdlematha),  and  some  others  provided  instruction  in  agriculture, 
medicine  eind  smithy.  Students  were  taught  drawing  and  painting 
on  palm  leaves  for  illustrated  books,  and  preparing 
kodatas  (permanent  folding  blackboards).  Some  old  palm-leaf 
books  and  kadatas  in  mat  has  mention  a  number  of  tools 
required  in  different  arts  and  crafts  and  describe  modes  for 
manufacturing  them.  The  Kalamukha  mat  has  which  became 
Virashaiva  establishments  in  course  of  time,  continued  the 
secular  tradition  of  education. 

Even  among  those  mathas  that  imparted  literaiy  education, 
there  was  specialization.  For  instance,  koolimatha  invariably 
taught  the  three  R's  (reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic). 
In  Shabdamanidarpana  mafha,  grammar  was  the  main  subject. 
The  Teekina  matha  dealt  with  different  commentaries  on  the 
smritis,  and  Tippani  mafha  trained  people  in  the  interpretion 
and  analysis  of  books  on  law.  Sampadane  mafha,  which  taught 
interpretation  and  editing,  also  boasted  a  large  number 
of  students. 

Sanjeya  mafha,  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  functioned  in  the 
evenings.  Here  were  performed  the  recitation  of  the  purdnas, 
which  was  a  common  practice  in  temple-schools  as  well.  It  is 
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likely  that  people  gathered  at  leisure  in  the  mot  ha  to  learn  about 
religion  and  social  duties,  which  formed  part  of  the  adult 
education  of  those  times. 

In  undivided  South  Kanara  district,  Jaina  mathas  and  Aigala 
mat  has  existed  and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  addition  to  the  three  ‘R’s,  Kannada  and 
Sanskrit  classics  and  Yakshagana  prasangas,  i,e  enactment  of 
anedotes  were  taught. 

In  the  mathas,  besides  Vedic  lore  and  traditional  darshanas  and 
smritis  (books  on  philosophy  and  popular  law),  secular  subjects 
were  taught  as  were  arts  and  crafts.  In  this  way,  mathas  tried  to 
meet  most  of  the  local  educational  needs  of  those  times. 

The  administration  and  maintenance  of  mathas  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  particular  community  to  which  the  mat  ha 
belonged.  Communities  such  as  the  Vaishnavas,  Virashaivas, 
Jainas,  etc.,  ran  the  mathas,  but  literary  education  was  available 
to  all.  Like  the  Buddhist  vihdras  of  previous  times,  bigger  mathas 
brimmed  with  multifarious  activities  in  the  medieval  era. 
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7.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


In  ancient  and  medieval  India,  the  caste  determined  a  particular 
vocation.  Each  person  of  a  particuleir  caste  followed  his  or  her 
family  profession  known  as  kulada  kasabu  or  kulavidya. 
Sculptors,  painters,  weavers,  goldsmiths,  copper  and  brass 
smiths,  gudigars  (artisans),  temple  builders,  physicians, 
purohits  (priests),  astrologers,  one  and  all  followed  their 
hereditary  professions.  The  young  were  exposed  to  these  skills 
from  their  childhood  and  with  intensive  training  became  masters 
in  their  particular  family-art  or  craft.  Cave  temples  of  Ajanta, 
Ellora,  Badami,  Bahubali  statue  of  Shravanabelgola,  and  temples 
of  Belur,  Halebidu  speak  volumes  of  the  superb  knowledge  these 
master-craftsmen  received  and  exhibited.  Similar  is  the  case  of 
skillful  mastery  of  panchaloha  (adloy  of  five  metals)  images,  visible 
in  innumerable  temples  of  South  India.  From  sandalwood, 
carving  and  ivoiy  carving  to  Bidari  work,  from  Ilkal  saris  to  gold 
and  silver  filigree  work  on  silk  and  brocades,  Karnataka  has  made 
its  name  through  centuries.  One  is  wonders  truck  that  with  no 
mechanical  help  or  machines  such  masterpieces  big  and  small 
could  be  shaped  out  of  sheer  manual  skill. 

In  addition  to  the  social  milieu,  it  was  with  deep  dedication  and 
devotion  to  the  God  Almighty  that  these  crafts  and  skills  were 
practised.  They  received  very  little  in  the  form  of  remuneration  in 
return.  It  was  cash,  kind  or  land  after  completion  of  assignment. 
But  they  were  a  contented  lot.  The  meager  returns  did  not  come  in 
the  way  of  their  attaining  excellence.  Most  of  these  masters  are 
anonymous  but  have  left  a  legacy,  which  leaves  generation  after 
generation  wondering  at  their  extraordinary  skills. 
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Education  for  crafts  and  commerce 

Although  divided  into  the  four  vamas,  the  medieval  society  in 
Karnataka  was  not  as  rigid  as  described  in  the  Dharmasastras. 
The  shudras  freely  entered  the  army.  This  naturally  led  to  their 
getting  training  in  arms  and  warfare.  Devala  Smriti  injunctions 
quoted  in  Mitakshara,  a  local  commentary  of  1 1th  century  speaks 
of  the  common  practice  that  the  shudra  community  was  to  engage 
in  agriculture,  rearing  cattle,  sale  of  commodities,  drawing, 
painting,  dancing,  and  singing  besides  serving  the  twice-bom. 
Hence  little  difference  is  observed  among  the  professions,  which 
the  Shudras,  and  Vaishyas  followed  in  everyday  life. 

In  all  arts  and  crafts,  education  started  early,  mostly  at  the  age  of 
five  years.  Schooling  was  at  the  home  of  the  craftsman  itself  and 
the  teacher  was  either  the  father  or  the  head  of  the  family.  On  an 
auspicious  day  the  boy  had  holy  bath,  new  clothes  and  he  was 
made  to  sit  on  a  wooden  seat.  Puja  was  performed  and  obeisance 
made  to  Ganesha  or  Saraswati  or  both,  who  are  presiding  deities 
of  education.  Sand  was  spread  on  the  ground  and  letters  “Sri”  and 
“Siddham  namah”  (a  legacy  of  Buddhist  times)  were  written  on 
the  sand  and  the  boy  was  to  copy  it  and  the  initiation  of  the  boy- 
craftsman  started.  After  learning  letters  the  child  was  slowly 
introduced  to  draw  lines,  figures  and  geometrical  designs.  The 
children  slowly  learnt  cop5dng,  sketching,  and  rough  carvings. 
Later,  simple  floral  designs  and  outlines  of  animals  and  figures 
were  taught.  Under  the  direct  supervision  of  elder  brother  or 
father,  a  new  lesson  was  taught  everyday,  which  was  practised  or 
etched.  Slowly  the  youngsters  started  helping  the  father  and 
his  team  in  getting  the  tools  like  chisel,  bodkin,  trowel,  and 
fhread’  (measuring  tape)  ready  and  help  in  sculpting,  carving, 
and  designing.  In  the  evening,  sutras  (treatises)  pertaining 
to  shilpashdstra.  (science  of  sculpture)  were  taught  by 
heart,  which  the  boys  were  supposed  to  master  at  the  end  of 
the  apprenticeship. 

Particular  guilds  existed  for  each  artisan  or  craftsman  group. 
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which  provided  specialized  professional  or  technical  know-how. 
These  were  known  as  gottalis  or  gondanas  equivalent  to  srenis  or 
nigamas  of  North  India.  Each  city  or  large  town  had  particular 
kerior  suburb,  sometime  street  of  such  gottalis.  Kannada  kavyas 
(classics)  speak  of  gottalis  of  different  crafts.  After  the  training  or 
apprenticeship,  which  lasted  for  a  minimum  of  seven  years,  the 
trained  youngster  was  free  to  work  on  his  own  or  act  as  an 
assistant  to  Oja  (master  craftsman)  or  Acharya. 


Whether  it  was  a  huge  idol  or  a  full-fledged  temple,  the  architect 
and  chief  sculptor  were  chosen  by  the  patron,  and  on  an 
auspicious  day,  they  were  offered  fruit,  betel  and  symbolic  gold 

which  signified  a  contract. 
The  master  sculptor  and 
his  team  used  to  undertake 


the  assignment  from  that 
day.  The  master  was  adept 
at  judging  the  quality  of  the 
stone,  specific  requirement 
of  plinth,  pillars,  and 
pavilion.  Blueprint  was 
drawn  on  huge  boards  and 
mini-sketches  on  palm 
leaves  to  help  the  students. 
Such  sketches  of  pillars 
and  flagstaff  are  available 
in  palm-leaf  books  today, 
even  after  seven  or  eight 
centuries  (see  pictures  47 
and  48). 

The  task  of  temple-building 
was  duly  divided  among 
the  teammates  as  per  their 
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capacity.  The  project  used  to  be  time-  bound  and  when  the  work 
could  not  be  completed,  the  team  worked  late  into  the  night  under 
the  “hilal”  light  (torch  made  with  oil  wicks  and  palm  leaves).  The 
day  of  installation  of  the  deity  was  a  great  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
artisans  and  craftsmen  and  touchstone  of  their  unstinted  labour. 
The  team  was  duly  honored  and  paid  in  the  form  of  cash  or  land 
and  finally  they  considered  fulfillment  in  the  dedication  of  their 
masterpiece- the  temple,  to  the  principal  deity  of  the  patron  who 
undertook  the  construction.  Their  involvement  and  dedication  to 
the  cause  was  total.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  much  of  the 
medieval  artists  have  not  left  their  name  behind  in  writing,  to 
claim  intellectual  ownership  of  their  artwork. 

Legendary  sculptor  Jakanachari  is  a  household  name  in 
Karnataka.  The  great  guru,  we  are  told,  who  built  innumerable 
temples  had  to  acknowledge  defeat  from  his  own  son,  Dankana. 
Though  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to  prove  this  story,  Jakana 
represented  a  school  of  sculpture  which  was  a  beautiful  blend  of 
Dravida  or  Southern  and  Vesara  or  western  styles,  which 
flowered  during  twelfth  to  fourteenth  century.  Till  date,  we  are  in 
the  dairk  about  the  sculptors  who 
carved  the  great  temple  of  Kailasa  at 
Ellora  or  the  statue  of  Gommates 
wara  at  Shraveinabelgola.  Only  a  few 
names  Mabana,  Nagoj,  Devoja, 

MaJlitamma  etc.  who  have  carved  the 
bracket  images  and  floral  designs  in 
Halebidu  and  Belur  temples  have  left 
their  names,  in  beautiful  calligraphy. 

One  Poysalachari  calls  himself 
learned  in  the  science  of  sculpture 
but  a  disciple  of  those  who  handled 
chisel  (u/i)  and  thread  {bcdli)  in  all 
humility.  Perhaps,  he  was  a  royal 
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sculptor.  We  have  pictorial  representation  of  a  headman 
instructing  an  artiste  to  draw  sketches,  a  priest  drawing 
astrological  figures  and  an  artiste  with  brush  at  work  (see 
pictures  49,  50,  51) 

Training  in  painting  was  not  very  different  from  training  in 
sculpting.  In  fact,  mastery  in  drawing  and  sketching  was  the 
basis  for  learning  other  fine  arts  involving  manual  skill.  In 
Buddhist  system  of  education,  mastering  one  art  {shilpa)  was 
compulsory  for  Bhikkus.  Painting  portraits  and  frescos  were, 
quite  popular.  Kings  and  queens,  ganikas  (courtesans),  princes, 
and  nobles  as  also  commoners,  practised  painting.  Children  after 
initiation  were  taught  to  draw  lines,  straight  and  curved,  eye  and 
hand  measurements,  and  memory  drawing.  Symbols  and 
geometrical  patterns  were  introduced  and  stories  from 
Ramayana,  Mahabharata  and  other  classics  were  narrated  along 
with  illustrations.  Youngsters  were  taught  the  theory  of  natural 
colours  and  colour  combinations  as  also  the  methods  of  obtaining 
them  from  red  ochre,  coal,  various  minerals,  leaves,  flowers  and 
bark.  Coconut  shells  of  various  sizes  were  used  as  bowls  for 
keeping  colours.  The  boys  also  learnt  to  prepare  brushes  of 
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various  sizes.  Brushes  of  hair  of  boars,  camels  and  sheep  were 
used  for  rough  work.  Hair  from  squirrel's  tail  and  calf  s  ears  made 
brushes  for  finest  and  delicate  painting.  This  hair  was  tied 
with  silken  thread  to  a  stick  and  the  required  brushes  of 
various  sizes  were  prepared.  At  the  elementary  stage,  sand  and 
cloth  blackboard  {kadata)  were  used  for  drawing  and  later 
canvas  and  charcoal  helped  the  students.  Anatomy  and 
pratimdlakshana  (iconography)  followed  at  advanced  stage. 

Before  the  paper  made  its  appearance  on  Indian  scene,  palm 
leaves  were  used  for  illustrations.  Some  childish  attempts  to 
draw  figures  of  animals  have  survived,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  (see  pictures  52  to  55)  which  animals,  or  deities  these 
figures  represent! 

The  guru  or  teacher  was  to  determine  the  period  of  training 
(kdlam  kritvd  sunischitam)  and  arrange  for  boarding  and  lodging 
of  the  students*.  The  system  of  ancient  Gurukula  continued  in  a 
way  with  certain  arts  and  crafts.  Expenses  were  borne  from  the 
sale  of  ware  completed  by  the  guru  with  the  help  of  team  of 
student-assistants.  An  ideal  guru  was  not  supposed  to  get  his 
personal  work  done  by  them  {na  cha  any  at  kdrayet  karma).  The 
king  was  directed  to  punish  master  craftsmen,  who  at  time 
exploited  students.  After  completion  of  the  course,  tours  were 
undertaken  to  holy  places  where  temples  of  unique 
craftsmanship  existed,  and  students  received  first-hand 
information  of  splendid  work.  Due  to  rain,  humid  climate,  harsh 
wind,  burning  sun  and  apathy  of  commoners  most  of  our 
masterpieces  are  lost.  Few  existing  remnants  at  Hampi, 
Lepakshi,  Shravanabelgola,  Seebi  (a.k.a.Sibi),  Mysore  and 
Srirangapattana  still  bear  witness  to  the  bygone  glory  of 
Karnataka  paintings. 

Konkani  artists  in  the  region  of  Goa  developed  the  monochrome 
designing  of  red  ochre  on  whitewashed  walls  known  as  the  Kavi 
art  centuries  ago.  After  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Goa  when 
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forced  conversions  started  taking  place  in  the  16  century, 
several  Hindu  families  migrated  to  Karnataka,  and  with  them 
came  the  Kavi  artists  who  where  associated  with  temple  building 
activities.  Temples  built  in  the  Karnataka  region  by  these 
immigrants  especially  in  North  and  South  Kanara  districts  bear 
the  stamp  of  this  monochrome  art  of  fresco  painting.  Like  other 
painters  of  wall  paintings,  these  knew  sutras  (formulas)  of  chitra 
karma  or  painting,  by  heart  and  were  conversant  with  anecdotes 
from  the  Raimayana,  the  Mahabharata,  the  Bhagavata  and  the 
Shivapuranas.  Required  sequences  from  these  works  were  drawn 
on  paper  and  transferred  on  whitewashed  walls.  Later  red  ochre 
paint,  (which  is  available  in  plenty  in  stone  and  earth  form  in  the 
region) ,  mixed  with  chunam  (lime)  of  seashells  was  applied  to  the 
walls.  With  shairp  bodkins,  lines,  designs  and  figures  were  drawn 
on  plastered  red-ochre.  Additionad  plaster  was  skillfully 
removed^.  The  bright  deep  red  paintings  on  whitewashed  walls 
looked  very  attractive.  It  was  a  common  practice  among  the 
gentry  to  get  adorned,  mansions  and  prayer  halls  besides  temples 
with  Kavi  paintings,  and  many  well-to-do  families  got  portraits  of 
their  elders  made  in  their  houses,  along  with  those  of  deities  and 
saints.  At  some  places  names  of  deities  are  written  in  Kannada 
and  Devanagari  scripts  below  such  pictures.  Many  pictures, 
which  survived  for  centuries,  were  destroyed  when  temples 
and  old  houses  got  renovated  and  cement  and  distemper  began 
to  rule. 

Metal  crafts 

There  was  great  demand  for  copperwcire,  brassware,  bronze  and 
silverware  along  with  panchaloha  idols  in  the  days  when  stainless 
steel  was  unknown.  Each  city  and  town  had  smithy  of  such  varied 
wares.  The  residences  of  these  craftsmen  were  like  mini-factories. 
Elders,  adults,  children,  at  times  women,  were  busy  moulding, 
casting,  melting  various  metals,  and  polishing.  Theirs  was  indeed 
a  very  hard  life,  which  involved  long  hours  by  burning  fire  and 
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smithy.  They  also  had  to  undertake  journeys  to  sell  their  finished 
goods.  Village  shanties  and  annual  fairs  provided  good 
opportunity  for  their  wares.  Most  of  these  metal  crafts,  which 
produced  essential  household  goods,  like  pots,  plates,  glasses, 
and  vessels  of  various  shapes  for  various  chores  are  now  lost 
forever.  Only  panchaloha  images  in  some  temples  and  basadis 
remain  as  examples  of  delicate  craftsmanship  of  our  elders.  A  few 
Museums  and  art  centres  are  exhibiting  replicas  of  art  pieces  of 
bygone  days. 

Yakshagana  and  Huvina-kolu 

Yaikshagana  or  folk  theater  of  South  Kanara  district  has  received 
worldwide  attention  due  to  tireless  efforts  of  late  Dr.  Shivaram 
Kairanth  and  also  dedicated  study  of  American  teacher  Dr. 
Martha  Ashton.  There  are  families  of  several  generations  who 
studied  this  ancient  art,  wrote  prasangas  (theme  anecdotes), 
sang,  danced,  narrated  and  taught  as  well.  Besides  family 
members,  the  interested  male  youngsters  also  joined  classes  at 
the  residences  of  respective  teachers.  There  were  touring  troupes 
of  professionals.  They  enacted  female  roles  till  their  voices 
cracked  and  appearance  started  changing  to  manhood! 
They  helped  in  carrying  costume  and  make-up  boxes  from  one 
place  to  another,  fixing  up  and  decorating  the  stage,  and  did 
many  minor  roles  rising  to  occasion.  They  also  performed  in  the 
beginning  of  a  show.  They  enacted  and  prepared  impromptu 
sequences,  till  the  main  characters  came  fully  dressed  and  took 
over  the  stage.  The  prologues  by  the  talented  kids  and  youngsters 
were  greatly  relished  by  the  audience.  The  prolonged  rainy  season 
in  coastal  Kamataika  helped  the  Yakshagana  artists  to  stay  at 
their  village  home  and  practise  new  episodes  and  dance-plays 
and  brush  up  their  art. 

The  students  persued  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  Kannada  classics 
that  they  had  started  at  local  mathas  of  Aigal  (teacher).  Talented 
among  them  and  those  blessed  with  resonant  voice  made  good 
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Bhagavatas  or  narrators,  who  are  the  backbone  of  a  Yakshagana 
dance  play.  The  Bhagavatas  were  supposed  to  know  of  elements 
of  Bharata  Natyashastra  as  well. 

Poet  Payanavarni's  Jnanachandra  Charite  (18^^  century  A.D.) 
mentions  children  singing  choupadis  (four  liners)  holding  flower 
stick  during  the  Mahanavami  festival.  In  olden  days  Yakshagana 
anecdotes  were  taught  to  children  in  Aigala  mat  has  in  South 
Kanara  District  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  By  the  time  the  matha 
education  was  over,  the  children  knew  several  Yakshagana 
prasangas  by  heart. 

Huvinakolu  songs  were  sung  by  the  trained  students  in  teams  of 
two  or  four  in  selected  households  before  the  elders  and  the  head 
of  the  family,  to  the  accompaniment  of  maddale  (drum)  and 
shmtiand  guided  by  the  Bhagavata.  The  songs,  choupadis  were  of 
the  nature  of  community  welfare.  Seeking  blessings  of  the 
Almighty,  of  the  master  of  the  house,  wishing  health,  wealth  and 
welfare  of  the  family,  or  greeting  of  the  season,  formed  the  content 
of  the  songs.  The  underlying  idea  was  to  exhibit  the  talent  of 
youngsters  and  their  training  and  to  earn  gurudakshind  (fee  to  the 

teacher)  in  cash  or  in  kind  through 
goodwill. 

After  initial  prayer  and  goodwill 
songs,  parts  of  Yakshagana  on 
Chandrahasa  or  Dhruva  (in  which 
child  is  the  hero)  were  performed  till 
the  main  performers  came  on  the 
scene.  The  delighted  householder 
donated  presents  liberally  in  cash  or 
kind  to  the  performers. 

Musical  instruction 

By  the  10th  century,  Karnataka  had 
evolved  its  own  school  of  music, 
dance,  and  drama  imbibing  all  the 
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tenets  of  Bharata's  Natyashastra.  This  is  quite  evident  from  poet 
Pampa  s  famous  description  of  Nilanjane's  dance  sequence  in  his 
Adipurana.  Since  music  and  dance  were  the  most  popular 
entertainment,  they  developed  into  various  forms  to  cater  to 
different  sections  of  the  society.  Manasollasa  has  devoted  a  very 
long  chapter  containing  950  verses  to  music,  dance,  and  drama. 
It  involves  scientific  classification  of  ragas,  mode  of  rendering 
them,  description  of  various  instruments,  blowing 
and  percussion,  manufacturing  and  pla5dng  them,  art  of 
dance,  qualifications  of  vocalists,  instrumentalists,  and  dancers. 
Thematic  dances  and  operas  were  known.  Bhulokamalla,  the 
author,  was  not  only  a  great  musicologist  but  seems  to  have  been 
a  good  musician  as  well.  We  may  conclude  that  by  12^^  century, 
Karnataka  was  at  its  peaik  in  these  arts.  This  fact  is  attested  by 
various  dance  postures  in  temple  sculptures  -  and  description  in 
kavyas.  Methodology  in  music,  given  in  Manasollasa  was 
followed  by  one  and  all  in  the  following  centuries.  Sculptures 
of  teachers  teaching  music  to  female  teachers  exist,  (see  picture 
56,  57) 

Contribution  of  Puraindaradasa  (c.  16^^  century)  in  popularising 
music  among  the  masses  through  simple  rhythmic  compositions 
is  unparalleled.  He  composed  hundreds  (tradition  ascribes 
thousainds  of  songs  to  him:  since  they  have  come  down  to  us 
through  oral  method,  there  is  likelihood  that  many  might  have 
been  lost)  of  compositions.  He  included  anecdotes,  legends,  moral 
lessons  and  virtues  of  pious  life.  There  are  songs  for  all  occasions. 
Songs  of  prayers,  songs  for  bathing,  feeding  decorating  the  deity, 
lullabies,  songs  of  household  chores  and  purely  devotional  ones 
aind  songs  based  on  mythological  allusions.  Even  beggars, 
illiterate  farmers  and  housewives  could  render  them  with  feeling, 
aind  depict  their  own  nuances.  The  songs  could  be  set  to  tune  to 
any  instruments  including  single  string  [ektdri),  tanpura,  and 
kolata  (play  with  sticks).  Purandaradasa's  compositions  on 
Ganapati,  known  as  pillari  geete,  in  sarala  varase  (simple  lines), 
jcinti  varase  and  CLlankarcL  (mixed  arrangement)  are  sung  in  all  the 
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four  southern  states  irrespective  of  language  differences  at  the 
initial  stage.  It  is  no  surprise  that  he  is  known  as  the  father  of 
Karnataka  (a.k.a.  Carnatic)  music. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Tyagaraja  (c.  18th  century)  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Purandaradasa.  Since  Vijayanagara  times, 
Andhra- Karnataka  had  common  cultural  heritage  and  music  was 
the  strongest  link.  Kannada  compositions  were  common  in 
Andhra  and  Tamilnadu  and  Telugu  compositions  are  sung  in  all 
the  states  of  South  India. 

Medicine 

Medicine  was  known  as  A3mrveda  and  studied  in  certain  families 
for  generations.  Outdoor  activities  i.e.  wanderings  in  jungles  and 
mountains  was  compulsory  for  would-be-physicians.  They  were 
supposed  to  know  not  only  each  and  every  herb  and  their 
medicinal  worth,  but  also  flowers,  roots,  leaves  and  barks  of  trees. 
Collecting  these,  processing,  drying  and  preserving  was  equally 
important.  Rare  species  were  obtained  from  Himalayas,  down  to 
Sahyadri  mountains  of  Karnataka  and  Kerada.  A  village  pandit  or 
physician  was  very  important  and  much  sought-after-person, 
who  catered  to  all  the  health  needs  of  village  community.  No  fee 
was  charged  though  the  cured  grateful  people,  tried  to  repay  in 
kind^  One  Parahita,  taught  all  vidyas  of  veda  and  ayurveda  to  his 
students  and  thereby  attained  life's  fulfillment  says  an 
inscription\  Students  of  Ayuruveda  had  to  study  the  works  of 
Charaka  and  Sushruta  in  Sanskrit  and  commentaries  thereon. 
Physicians  were  supposed  to  be  above  caste  and  creed  and  we 
find  many  well-known  physicians  in  the  Shudra  community.  One 
Nanjamma  of  Gangadikar  community  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription,  who  administered  medicine  to  smallpox  without 
differentiating  among  the  brahmins,  the  kshatriyas  and  the 
shitdras\  Many  housewives  who  learnt  this  science  through  their 
mothers  were  versatile  in  preparing  home-medicines  by  growing 
medicinal  herbs  in  kitchen-gardens  and  served  the  society  in 
their  own  way:  A  rare  sculpture  in  Bhatkal  temple  depicts  an 
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0ld6rly  woman  physician  examining  ncLdi  (pulse)  of  a  young  girl. 

Education  of  trading  class 


A  good  deal  of  talent,  adventure,  and  persistence  were  required 
for  traders  to  sell  the  goods.  They  received  intensive  professional 
training  besides  the  fundamentals  of  reading,  writing,  and  the 


arithmetic.  They  had  to 
learn  several  languages, 
art  of  communicating, 
courteous  and  pleasing 
ways,  besides  efficient 
and  quick  counting  and 
accounting.  This 
training  helped  them  to 
undertake  journey  to 
distant  countries  and 
climes.  They  were  adept 
in  ways  of  travel  and 
knew  the  geography  of 
several  regions.  The 
father  or  the  elder  of  the 
family  taught  tricks  of 
trade.  Branches  of 
various  guilds,  which 
existed  in  big  cities  and 
important  trade  routes,  helped  in  arranging  food  and  lodging  to 
individual  traders  and  caravans.  We  have  interesting  frescos  in 
the  matha  at  Shravanabelgola,  which  depict  sale  of  cloth  (see 
picture  no.  58)  and  grocery  (see  picture  No. 59)  wherein  the  petty 
shopkeepers  try  to  cheat  but  are  caught  and  admonished  by  the 
wary  customers. 


Trans-oceanic  trade  was  brisk  during  Chalukyan  and 
Rashtrakuta  reign.  Kalyana  and  Surparaka  (now  both  in 
Maharashtra)  were  famous  international  ports.  Trade  with 
Persia,  Arab  countries,  Greece,  and  Rome  took  place  on  a  large 
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scale  as  also  with  Suvarnadvipa  (Indonesia)  and  China  in  the 
East^  The  trading  class  known  as  Ayyavoleya  Ainuru,  and  guilds 
of  Vira  bananju  and  Nanadesis  were  powerful  and  controlled  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  entire  subcontinent  and  beyond  the 
seas.  They  were  expert  in  norms  of  voyage,  import  and  export 
polices  of  various  countries,  and  coinage.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  some  Konkani  traders  in 
Karnataka  lost  no  time  in  mastering  their  languages.  They  acted 
as  interpreters  to  their  rulers  like  those  of  Keladi,  Kerala, 
Maharashtra.  Names  like  Vitthala  Shenai,  Ganesha  Mallya,  Ram 
Kamath,  occupy  important  place  in  the  annals  of  coastal  trade. 

Artists  and  craftsmen  received  better  and  organized  patronage 
under  the  Bahmani  rulers.  “Karkhanas”  made  their  appearance. 
Handicraft  centres  were  attached  to  palaces.  Spinning,  weaving, 
printing,  embroidery,  jewelry,  in-lay  work,  painting,  writing  and 
illustrating  on  paper  took  place  on  a  large  scale.  Bidar  and 
Bijapur  became  important  trade  emporiums,  and  there  was  huge 
international  demand  for  Indian  textiles,  jewelry  and 
embroidered  goods,  and  carpets.  Bahamani  (1347-1527  A.D.) 
and  Adil  Shahi  (1489-1686  A.D.)  rulers  got  skilled  craftsmen  from 
Shiraz,  Isphahan  and  Damascus  and  got  the  locals  trained  in 
lacquer  work,  metal  and  inlay  work,  Kalamkari  and  papier- 
mache.  Later  these  attained  indigenous  art  form  and  continue  to 
draw  international  attention.  Tipu  Sultan  (1782-1799  A.D.)  gave 
existing  Karkhanas  fresh  boost  by  introduing  modern 
technology.  Manufacture  of  sugar,  glass,  quality  cloth,  paper,  and 
cutlery  were  started  in  Karnataka.  Experts  from  Bengal,  China 
and  France  arrived  at  Tipu's  invitation.  Mulberry-farming  started 
and  some  very  fine  weavers  came  from  Tamilnadu.  Tipu  Sultan 
could  very  well  be  credited  as  a  pioneer  in  “Karkhana  revolution” 
not  only  in  Karnataka  but  in  the  whole  of  India  as  well! 

Most  of  the  arts  and  crafts  like  carpentry,  tanning,  extracting  oil, 
dyeing,  and  coir,  matting  etc.  were  home  based,  and  catered  to 
the  local  needs.  Women  and  children  received  all  essential 
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training  in  respective  crafts  in  their  families,  early  in  life  and 
helped  the  contemporary  society  to  be  self-reliant. 
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8.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 


It  is  an  established  fact  that  there  was  no  gender  discrimination  in 
Vedic  age  in  imparting  education.  Boys  and  girls  alike  had 
initiation  [upanayana]  ceremony  before  they  started  their  studies 
in  a  gurukula  or  hermitage.  But  only  a  few  girls  must  have  taken 
to  austerities  of  hard  life  and  in  depth  study  of  Vedic  lore.  Majority 
of  girls  as  in  any  clime  and  country  preferred  cozy  home-life, 
cultivated  various  arts  and  crafts  and  became  good  housewives. 
These  were  known  as  sadyovadhus.  Female  figures  handling 
palm  leaves  books  are  seen  but  sculptural  depiction  of  scholarly 
women  are  rare  (see  picture  60,  61) 

Among  those  girls  who  took  to 
serious  study  of  God-realization  in  a 
gurukula,  some  excelled  in  all 
existing  ways  of  learning  and 
especially  in  disputations  regarding 
the  nature  of  Brahman.  They  are 
known  as  brahmavddinis,  and 
remembered  as  visionaries  and 
composers  of  mantras.  Twenty-seven 
brahmavddinis  are  hind  mentioned 
in  vedic  literature.  These  women 
dedicated  themselves  to  spiritual  life, 
preformed  vedic  rituals,  guided  the  householders  in  religious 
matters,  and  led  the  life  of  the  rishis  (ascetic).  Though  we  do  not 
find  brahmavadinis  in  later  centuries,  female  ascetics  continued 
their  contribution  in  helping  the  laity  in  all  spiritual  matters.  We 
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find  female  ascetics  of  all  religious  sects,  Buddhist,  Jaina, 
Shakta,  Vaishnava,  Shaiva,  Ganapatya  and  Virashaiva, 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  and  classics  of  later  times. 

One  Gangikabbe  presided  over  a  matha  at  Potturu,  received  a 
grant  from  Chalukyan  princess,  Akkadevi  in  1065  A.D.  and 
ensured  welfaire  and  proper  education  of  inmates  of  the  matha. 
She  is  showered  with  all  customary  titles  bestowed  on  male 
ascetics  of  the  highest  order.  Another  was  a  kshetrasanydsi  or 
ascetic  of  the  holy  place  and  respected  by  Yadava  rulers  as  head  of 
Mahanubhava  sect.  But  the  outstanding  learned  lady  of  the  times 
appears  to  be  Savinirmadi,  whose  portrait  in  stone  is  fortunately 
available  to  us. 


Savinirmadi' s  memorial  of  about  10th  century  A.D.  shows  a 
young  woman  seated  on  a  coach  in  preaching  posture.  This 
indicates  that  she  was  a 


preceptor  of  eminence.  The 
figure  is  neatly  dressed  in  a 
sari  with  flowing  pleats.  Her 
thick  hair  is  arranged  in  a 
matted  top-bun,  befitting  a 
sage  or  tapasvi.  In  the  left- 
hand,  she  is  holding  a  palm- 
leaf  book  with  Kannada 
letters. ..“Shri  Hari  (ra) 
Siddhi”  with  one  finger 
carved  as  concealing  the 
letter  “ra”  or  “ri.”  Above  the 
sculpture,  two  lines 
are  inscribed  in  the  Kannada 
characters  of  10th  century. 
It  states  that  Savinirmadi, 
the  daughter  of 
Nagarjunayya  and 
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Nandigeyabbe  was  learned  in  all  the  shdstras^  (see  picture  no, 62). 

Savinirmadi,  a  commoner,  seems  to  have  been  a  unique  scholar, 
as  the  people  of  the  region  deemed  it  fit  to  erect  a  stone  memorial. 
Only  the  names  of  her  pairents  are  mentioned  leading  one  to 
believe  that  she  did  not  marry.  Considering  the  milieu,  this  is 
puzzling.  If  she  were  a  nun,  details  of  her  religious  order  would 
have  been  mentioned,  leading  one  to  believe  that  she  did  not 
marry.  Neither  is  the  short  engraving  a  part  of  royal  decree,  which 
is  the  usual  norm.  This  leaves  room  to  the  assumption  that 
Savinirmadi  opted  to  remain  single,  dedicating  her  life  to  the 
study  of  scriptures,  and  interpreting  them  to  the  people  of 
locality.  Those  grateful  people  must  have  erected  this  stone  in  her 
memory,  perhaps  on  her  untimely  death. 

Eductaion  of  housewives 

Vatsyayana  (1st  century  A.D.)  has  listed  several  household 
chores,  arts  and  crafts,  a  housewife  had  to  supervise.  These 
included  gardening,  growing  medicinal  herbs,  spinning,  weaving, 
classification  of  grains,  maintenance  of  granary,  care  of 
domesticated  animals,  housekeeping,  accounting,  reading  and 
writing.  Administering  medicines,  physical  exercises  {vydydmiki) 
painting,  and  tailoring  besides  cooking,  were  the  topics,  a 
housewife  was  to  know. 

It  is  obvious  that  women  of  Vatsyayana' s  time  were  expected  to  be 
adept  in  household  chores  and  cultivation  of  arts  and  crafts  as 
well.  He  further  suggests  that  a  musician,  a  princess  or  daughters 
of  nobles  could  control  the  household  by  cultivating  various  ar~ts 
and  subjects.  In  case  of  separation,  death  or  a  long  journey  of 

their  spouse,  such  ladies  could  spend  time  by  learning  fine  arts, 
he  advised. 

Again  from  Vatsyayana  we  learn  that  experienced  nurses, 
confidantes,  old  maids,  nuns,  and  even  aunts  taught  various 
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subjects  to  young  girls.  This  attests  the  fact  that  India  boasts  of  a 
long  and  sound  system  of  domestic  system  of  education,  which 
has  come  down  to  two  millennia.  Karnataka  was  no  exception, 
and  we  have  references  in  old  Kannada  classics  of  nuns,  nurses 
and  old  maids  teaching  princesses  and  daughters  of  nobles.  At 
times  father  took  active  interest  to  educate  girls. 

Adipurana,  the  Jaina  classic  of  Pampa  provides  glimpses  of  early 
education  for  girls.  Vrishabhadeva,  the  first  Teerthankara,  one 
day  sent  for  his  two  daughters  Brahmi  and  Sundari  thinking  to 
educate  them.  He  was  convinced  that  education  would  add  to 
their  virtues.  He  seated  them  on  his  lap  and  wrote  the  letters 
“Siddham  namah”  (a  legacy  of  ancient  times)  for  Brahmi.  To 
Sundari  he  taught  arithmetic.  Then  he  proceeded  with  formation 
of  words,  figures  of  speech,  literature  and  all  arts 
{samastakaldsamuha)  one  by  one^.  They  both  were  perhaps  five 
year  old  and  this  was  the  age  considered  fit  enough  for  schooling 
boys  and  girls  in  ancient  times. 

Men  teachers  were  employed  to  teach  the  princesses.  Bilhana  was 
a  court-poet  of  Chalukya  king  Vikramaditya  VI  who  ruled  from 
1076  to  1127  A.D.  He  hailed  from  Kashmir  and  is  credited  with 
Chourapanchashikha  a  short  work  of  fifty  verses.  Many  scholars 
believe,  it  is  based  on  his  personal  experience.  The  king,  his 
earlier  patron,  thought  the  brilliant  poet  would  make  a  good 
teacher  to  his  beloved  daughter  Champavati.  But  as  per  existing 
norms  he  dared  not  leave  both  of  them  alone  for  hours  together. 
Hence  the  princess  was  briefed  to  keep  her  eyes  closed  during  the 
lessons  given  to  understand  that  the  poet  was  suffering  from 
leprosy.  The  poet  was  told  that  the  princess  was  born  blind.  The 
lessons  continued  for  a  while.  But  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag 
shortly.  The  guru  slowly  won  over  the  disciple  by  pleasant 
conversation  and  love  lyrics!  Both  fell  in  love  and  when  the  king 
came  to  know  about  it,  he  ordered  the  execution  of  the  poet 
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forthwith.  When  Bilhana  was 
being  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
verses  broke  out  spontaneously 
and  the  people  who  had  lined  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  listened  and 
broke  into  tears.  The  anger  turned 
to  compassion;  the  king  let 
Bilhana  go  free  and  married  off  his 
daughter  to  him^  A  14th  century 
manuscript  of  this  love-lyric 
depicts  (see  picture  no.s  63  and 
64)  stages  of  lessons  taught  by  this 
poet  to  the  student  with  eyes  shut 
and  eyes  open! 

In  the  higher  strata,  girls  were 
taught  state-craft,  horse  and  elephant  riding  and  wielding  of 
various  weapons.  We  have  a  rare  sculptural  representation  of 
Saviyabe,  falling  in  the  battlefield  fighting  to  save  her  husband. 
(See  picture  no:  70) 

Princess  Akkadevi,  governor  of  Banavasi  province  (1024-1068 
A.D.)  defeated  the  rebellious  chieftain  of  Gokage,  when  her 
military  skills  shone  and  won  her  the  title  of  Ranabhairavi 
(goddess  of  battlefield.)  The  tradition  continued  till  the  17th 
century.  Mallamma,  daughter  of  the  chieftain  of  Sonda  was 
taught  martial  craft  along  with  brother  Sadashiva  Nayaka.  This 
included  horse  riding  and  wielding  of  various  weapons.  (Appendix 
A).  She  put  to  good  use  this  initial  training  by  coaching  two 
thousand  women  of  her  principality  who  gave  a  tough  time  to  the 
troops  of  Shivaji  when  her  place  was  invaded. 

Mode  of  teaching  dance  and  music 

There  were  halls  for  instructing  females,  which  were  known  as 
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kannemdda  in  palaces  and 
mansions.  Music,  dance,  drama,  and 

padnting  were  taught  also  by  male 
members  as  confirmed  by 


Kannada  classics'*.  We  have 
sculptural  and  pictographic  evidence 
regarding  such  lessons  (see  picture 
no.  67).  Female  teachers  carefully 
watched  the  tala  and  the  footwork 
(see  picture  65  and  66)  and  students 
spent  long  hours.  Self  study  in 
reading  and  pla5dng  instrument  was 
compulsory  (See  picture  68,  69) 

Domingo  Paes  the  Portugese 
traveller  ( 1 520-22  A.D.)  had  occasion 
to  visit  such  a  kannemdda  emd  has 
left  good  description.  He  saw  a  long 
hall  with  pillars  of  sculptures  of 
dance  poses  on  all  sides.  Some 
showed  positions  at  the  end  of  a 
dance-sequence  to  remind  the 

students  in 
case  they 
forgot.  There 
was  also  a 
painted  recess 
where  women 
could  cling 
with  hands, 
stretch,  and 
loosen  their 
bodies  and 
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legs.  This  helped  them  to  keep  their 
bodies  supple  and  graceful^  Paes 
also  saw  the  golden  image  of  a  girl  of 
twelve  years  in  a  dancing  pose.  This 
was  the  age  when  dancing  lessons 
started  for  girls  as  per  Shivatatt 
varatnakara,  an  anthology  of 
century.  The  right  age  for  a  performing  dancer  was  up  to 
thirty  years®. 

A  female  dancer  of  olden  times  had  to  be  versatile.  She  had  to 
learn  music,  acting,  recitation  from  classics  and  narration  as  well 
as  composing  verses.  Writing  female  figures  in  stone  are  seen. 
(See  picture  no:  7 1 ,  72)  A  maiden  scribe  is  depicted  in  a  Pattadkal 
sculpture  (See  picture  no:  73) 

Visual  education 

In  the  palace  of  Krishnadevaraya  (1509-1529  A.D.),  Domingo 
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Paes  had  noticed  painted  walls  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  zenana. 
There  were  pictures  of  peoples  of  different  countries  and  their 

ways  of  life,  who  frequented  Vijayanagara  down  to  Portuguese. 
This  enabled  the  king's  wives  “to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
each  lived  in  his  own  country,  even  to  the  blind  and  the  beggar.”  ^ 

This  system  of  painting  walls  to  teach  palace  women  history, 
geography  and  classics  was  common.  Mysore  king  Kanthirava 
Narasaraja's  inner  apartments  had  episodes  from  Ramayana, 
Mahabharata  and  Bhagavata.  There  were  life-size  sculptures  of 

swans,  peacocks, 
elephants,  bison,  and 
tigers  in  forest  scenes®. 

Bedrooms  had  painting 
of  erotic  themes  on  the 
walls  as  described  in 
Kamasutra.  These  were 
obviously  to  impart  sex- 
education  to  young 
couples.  The  courtesans  and  the  rich  also  got  certain  rooms  in 
their  residences  painted  with  such  scenes  along  with  those  from 
classics,  animal  and  bird  life. 

Education  of  rural  women 

Jaina  basadis  and  mathas  continued  providing  spiritual  training 
to  nuns  (see  picture  no.  11).  Wandering  nuns  and  monks 
imparted  instruction  through  discourses  to  shrdvakas  or  lay- 
listeners.  Local  ladies  visited  basadis  where  they  learnt  to  read 
sacred  books  of  Jaina  tenets  [jindgamas)  and  stories  of  sixty- 
three  saints.  Reading  of  purands  was  arranged  in  temples  big  and 
small,  which  were  attended  by  a  good  number  of  women.  They 
continued  to  prepare  cotton  wicks  or  leaf-plates  while  listening 
attentively  to  recitation  of  sacred  books.  Housewives  of 
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Purandaradasa's  time  handled  musical  instrument  like  tittin, 
mouri,  tanpura,  and  cymbals.  During  festivals  like  janmdshthami, 
they  assembled,  sang  and  danced  to  their  own  accompaniments. 
They  had  their  method  of  learning  music  from  talented  elders, 
who  imew  by  heart  innumerable  traditional  songs  suitable  for  all 
occasions  from  child-birth  to  marriage,  from  festivals  to  routine 
household  chores.  Some  composers  like  Giriyamma  (1750  A. D.) 
and  Bhimawa  (1823-1902  A.D.)  are  known  to  have  composed 
hundreds  of  songs. 

Though  early  marriage  was  in  vogue,  attempts  were  on  to  educate 
common  women  by  arranging  recitation  from  classics  and 
narrating  stories  with  a  moral.  Besides  temples  and  mathas, 
enlightened  rulers  like  Chikkadevaraja  Wodeyar  of  Mysore  (1672- 
1704  A.D.)  encouraged  talented  women  to  put  their  education 
and  training  for  public  use.  Sanchiya  Honnamma  wrote  a 
guidebook  “Hadibadeyadharma”  for  housewives  at  his  stance. 
Honnamma  was  a  betel-server  to  Devajamma,  the  Wodeyar's 
queen.  The  royal  couple  was  aware  of  Honnamma' s  ability  to 
compose  poetry  and  suggested  AJahiya  Singararya  the  royal 
preceptor,  to  take  her  as  a  disciple  to  which  he  willingly  agreed. 
Under  his  guidance  she  studied  Sanskrit  and  Kannada  classics 
the  Bhagavadgita,  smritis  and  shdstras. 

Hadibadeyadharma,  contains  guidelines  meant  for  young 
married  girls  regarding  running  a  big  household.  It  is 
interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  stories  from  mythology  to 
impress  a  point.  In  the  colophon  of  her  book,  Honnamma 
implores  the  housewives  to  listen  sympathetically  to  reading  out 
whatever  she  has  written,  suggesting  thereby  that  listening 
attentively  to  reading  was  a  mode  of  learning  among  women^. 
There  were  women  readers  employed  in  palaces  and  other  places. 
Oduva  Tirumalamma  and  Oduva  Honnamma  were  famous  in 
Vijayanagara  times. 
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Besides  reading  and 
reciting  members,  there 
were  several  hundreds  of 
working  women  employed 
in  palaces.  Paes  and 
Nuniz,  the  two 
Portuguese  travellers  had 
noticed  women  who 
handled  swords  and 
shield,  who  wrestled,  who 
played  various  musical 
instruments,  palanquin 
bearers,  gatekeepers, 
astrologers,  soothsayers 
and  accountants.  “There 
were  others,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  write  all  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  and 
compare  their  books  with 
those  writers  of  outside 
the  palace”  according  to 
Paes.  Naturally  there 
must  have  been  a  sound 
domestic  system  to  train 
women  in  different 
vocations,  details  of 
which  are  not  forth 
coming.  Barbosa,  another 
Portuguese  traveler  of  the 
same  period  has  written 
74  that  the  service  wing  of 
the  royal  palace , 
recruited  young  girls  after  scouting  through  the  different  towns. 
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Sculptures  and  lithographs  do  provide  examples  of  teachers  and 
students  (see  pictures  nos.  65,  66,  67).  A  portion  of  the  wall- 
painting  of  Shravanabelgola  matha  depicts  a  classroom  where 
three  girls  are  actively  responding  to  the  teacher's  querry  while 
the  fourth  one  is  looking  (see  picture  no.  74)  somewhere  else. 

Education  of  courtesans,  prostitutes  and  temple  girls 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  about  the  training  of  courtesans  and 
temple  girls  who  continued  to  be  custodians  of  fine  arts.  They 
were  not  only  tolerated  but  adso  respected  in  high  society.  In 
Rashtrakuta  times  gdnikds  or  courtesans  were  highly 
accomplished  in  singing,  dancing,  and  playing  various  musicad 
instruments.  They  formed  part  of  royal  entourage  and  received 
guests  at  important  functions.  According  to  Manasollasa,  they 
were  present  in  assembly  along  with  preceptors,  courtiers  and 
royal  members’®.  Dedicating  dancing  girls  to  temples  for  the 
service  of  the  deity  came  into  vogue  by  b’’'  century  A.D.  and 
inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  and  Kannada  classics  speak  of  their 
accomplishments . 

From  poet  Dandin  (6*”  century  A.D.)  to  Damodaragupta  (9*” 
century),  Raghavanka  (13^”  century  C.E.)  to  Tirumalaiya  (17’’' 
century  A.D.)  poets  were  familisir  about  the  learning  and 
accomplishment  of  courtesans.  According  to  Dandin,  as  soon  as 
the  girls  were  old  enough,  they  were  carefully  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  dancing,  acting,  playing  musical  instruments,  singing, 
painting,  preparing  perfumes,  arranging  flowers,  making 
garlands,  reading,  writing,  and  conversation.  In  addition,  they 
studied  grammar,  logic,  and  philosophy,  which  enabled  them  to 
participate  in  the  assemblies  of  the  learned". 

They  had  to  master  various  games.  According  to  Damodaragupta 
the  ganikas  rn-making,  had  to  study  science  of  erotics  in  detail, 
Bharata’s  natyashdstra,  needlework,  wood  and  metal  work,  clay- 
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modelling,  cookery,  and  all  practical  tradning  of  music  and  dance. 

Sdmandthachdritra  of  Rdghavanka  speaks  of  tastefully  decorated 
quarters  of  gdnikds.  In  the  evenings,  they  assembled  in  the  halls 
of  the  upper  storey  where  music  concerts  (sangeetagoshthis)  were 
held.  Several  indoor  games  like  chess,  dice,  and  gambling  were 
arranged.  Some  played  veena,  some  taught  and  played  with 
parrots,  some  read  kamashatra,  some  sang  and  others  danced. 
Some  were  engaged  in  narrating  and  listening  stories  and  satires 
of  vilenesses  of  courtesans'^.  This  class,  mastered  the  arts 
of  entertainment. 

Basavapurana  of  poet  Bhima  speaks  of  various  instruments 
played  by  women.  They  played  tabor  [maddale],  blew  trumpet 
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{kahale),  played  flute,  and  cymbals  (to/a)  Sculptures  showing 
women  playing  all  these  instruments  are  replete,  (see  plate  below) 

It  may  be  surmised  that  some  system  of  domestic  system  to 
train  women  of  different  strata  in  the  society  prevailed.  The 
talented  among  them  outshone  when  they  received  proper 
encouragement.  There  were  enlightened  men  like  poet 
Rajashekhara  (9‘*'  century  C.E.)  who  declared  that  refinement 
{samskara)  pertains  to  the  soul  and  not  to  the  gender.  He  further 
stated  that  women  made  good  poets  and  quoted  from  works  of 
Vijjika  of  Karnataka  and  his  wife  Avautisundari  in  his  famous 
‘Kavyameemamsa’  a  work  on  poetics. 

Many  women  shone  as  administrators  of  cities,  towns, 
agraharas,  divisions  and  provinces.  Queens  like  Shantala  have 
become  immortal  because  of  their  accomplishments.  Patrons  like 
Akkadevi  and  Attimabbe  liberally  donated  towards  promotion  of 
education  and  learning.  Attimabbe  outshines  in  encouraging 
poets  to  write  books  and  distribute  literary  works  free. 
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9.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Since  ancient  times,  people  in  India  believed  that  the  human  body 
is  indeed  an  instrument  of  dharnia  [shareeramevddya  hi  khalu 
dharmasadhanam).  Hence  the  body  is  to  be  properly  nourished, 
and  maintained.  In  ancient  and  medievad  Karnataka  people  gave 
as  much  importaince  to  physical  exercise  as  to  literary  education. 
The  principle  of  “a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body”  was  not  only 
accepted  but  also  faithfully  practised.  The  system  of  yoga  was 
the  first  step  in  spiritual  traiining.  Yoga  comprises  full-fledged 
toning  of  the  body  and  mind.  It  includes  the  use  of  various  body 
postures  to  control  breathing  and  muscle  movements,  and  to  help 
gain  control  over  humain  passions  as  well.  It  was  the  general  belief 
that  this  balancing  of  the  body  and  mind  led  to  intellectual 
strength. 

Village  schools  were  usually  situated  in  the  temple  premises  or  in 
the  courtyaird  of  mathas,  where  children  played  after  daytime 
lessons.  Besides  this,  every  village  had  one  or  two  playgrounds, 
where  sporting  events  and  games  were  held  during  the  annual 
fair  of  the  village  deity.  These  involved  wrestling,  boxing, 
mallakhambha  (pillar  acrobatics),  the  shooting  of  arrows,  and 
demonstrations  of  strength  such  as  weight  lifting.  Bigger  grounds 
were  reserved  for  ram-fights,  buffalo  fights,  fencing  and  duelling. 
Various  ball  games,  and  the  indigenous  sports  of  kho-kho  and 
kabaddi  were  common.  Most  childrens'  sports  in  medieval 
India  ensured  body-development.  The  economy  and  variety 

of  indigenous  games  were  greatly  admired  by  visiting 
foreign  travellers. 
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The  game  of  olinerike  involved  riding  on  one  another;  boys  were 
lifted  on  shoulders  in  pairs,  and  the  raised  youngsters  tried  to 
knock  each  other  down  to  the  sand  below.  Hdruguppe  was  a  native 
form  of  hop-step-jump,  wherein  boys  had  to  jump  from  one  sand 
heap  to  another  (arranged  at  equal  distances),  and  try  to  be  the 
fastest  to  reach  the  goal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  young 
women  played  this  game  as  well.  Ddnd  (also  Sdmu)  involves 
stretching  the  body  while  lying  flat  on  one's  stomach,  and  raising 
it  slowly  on  the  strength  of  one's  arms  while  simultaneously 
controlling  the  breathing.  It  was  a  difficult  exercise,  but  the 
whole  body  received  the  toning  it  required.  Some  youngsters 
performed  ddnds  in  the  hundreds.  Chinikolu  (also  called 
gillid  and  u)  consisted  of  hitting  a  wooden  ball  with  a  wooden  stick. 
Hitting  one  another  with  balls  of  cloth,  hide  and  seek,  and  the 
game  of  pillars  [khambada  gadane)  were  popular  among  children. 
Khambada  gadane  resembles  the  game  of  musical  chairs.  Players 
clutched  available  pillars  in  temples  or  large  mansions  as  soon  as 
the  song  ended  or  a  cue  was  given.  Kabaddiwas  formerly  known 
as  gudugu.  Kuntahalipe  was  a  one-legged  game.  Many  of  these 
sports  are  mentioned  by  the  poet  Kumara  Vyasa  in  his  classic, 
while  describing  the  childhood  games  of  the  mythological 
Kauravas  and  Pandavas  that  had  come  down  to  his  times'.  Ball 
games  were  popular  with  boys  and  girls  alike. 

Board  games  of 
cowries  and  pebbles 
were  common  among 
girls.  Fugadi  (holding 
hands  and  whirling 
around)  and 
kuntdta,  the  one- 
legged  version  of 'tag', 
were  other  games 
played  by  girls. 
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A  garadimane  or  gymnasium  was  a  must  in  every  village,  to  which 
youngsters  thronged  every  morning.  There  they  played  with, 
dumbbells,  clubs,  metal  balls,  discs  and  lance  (see  picture 
no.  44  and  42).  Akhddds  (wrestling  houses)  were  well  equipped, 
and  received  state-patronage.  From  Chalukyan  times  (c.lO 
century)  to  the  reign  of  the  Wodeyars  of  Mysore  (20th  century), 
wrestling  received  special  royal  attention,  besides  being  a  very 
popular  pastime  among  the  laity  till  the  date. 

Wrestling 


Mdnasdlldsa  mentions 
special  coaching  provided  to 
wrestlers.  To  warm  up,  the 
would-be-wrestlers  had  to  do 
jogging  three  miles  early 
morning.  This  was  followed  by 
dands  and  sit-ups.  Weight 
lifting  was  also  undertaken 
(see  picture  no.  75)  by  the 
wrestlers  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  body.  After  resting  for  a  while,  wrestlers 
descended  into  the  wrestling  pit  filled  with  finely  sieved  sand. 
They  saluted  each  other  in  traditional  style  and  began  the  joust 
when  a  signal  was  given.  Various  grips  {pechu)  were  practiced  and 
had  Kannada  names.  Youngsters  flocked  to  these  bouts  to  cheer 


and  to  mimic  the  gestures  of  grown-ups  (see  picture  no.  76).  The 


wrestler's  body 
was  well 
massaged  before 
the  bout  began, 
and  dust  was 
applied  to 
wrestlers’  hands 
in  order  to  prevent 
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them  from  slipping  over  the  opponent's  oiled  body.  Bhavishnu  or 
future-wrestlers  were  fed  on  a  special  diet  of  black  gram,  meat, 
curds,  flour  mixed  with  milk,  and  clarified  butter.  They  were 
specially  guarded  and  prevented  from  spending  time  in  the 
company  of  women^. 

Special  officers  (mallddhyakhsha)  kept  a  constant  watch  over 
mallas  or  wrestlers,  who  were  divided  into  three  categories: 
jyeshthaka,  antarjyeshthaka,  and  govala,  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  modern-day  heavy,  middle  and  bantam  weight  wrestlers. 
The  king  personally  selected  wrestlers  for  bouts,  ensuring 
contests  among  equals,  and  inspected  the  oath-taking  and 
saluting  ceremonies.  Monetary  allowances  were  given  to 
wrestlers  and  they  were  permitted  to  wrestle  up  to  the  age  of 
thirty.  In  smaller  towns,  wrestlers  were  arranged  into  two  parties, 
before  the  bouts  were  held.  Winners  were  paraded  through  the 
streets.  It  was  the  dream  of  winners  to  receive  a  royal  invitation  to 
wrestling  bouts  held  in  Vijayanagar  during  the  mahdnavami 
festival.  These  festivities  lasted  nearly  a  month,  according 
to  Domingo  Paes.  Some  female  wrestlers  were  also  known. 
The  female  wrestling  motif  was  popular  among  sculptures  of  the 
period,  (picture  75) 

There  appears  to  have 
been  two  types  in 
wrestling,  as  observed  by 
Paes.  One  emphasized  the 
game  of  strength  while  the 
second  was  violent  and 
resembled  modern 
boxing.  Nuniz  had  seen 
that  in  some  instances 
wrestlers  struck  and 
wounded  each  other  with 
circlets  with  points,  which 
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they  were  allowed  to  conceal  in  their  hands.  We  have  sculptural 
representations  of  both  t5rpes  of  these  martial  sports  (see  pictures 

76  and  77). 


Archery  and  other  Martial  Arts 

Garadis  or  village  gymnasiums  were  the  training  ground  for 
future  soldiers,  as  these  were  equipped  with  lathis,  spears,  clubs, 
maces,  and  shields^.  Prince  Kumara  Rama  received  martial 
training  in  such  a  garadi. 

Archery  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  physical  training  of 
youngsters.  Visual  concentration  and  the  coordination  of  hands, 
eyes,  and  feet  were  basic  essentials  in  military  training.  Contests 
such  as  the  matsyavedha  involved  shooting  an  arrow  into  a 
revolving  ball  or  a  fish  placed  overhead,  while  looking  at  its 
reflection  in  the  water  below.  *Drawing  the  sketch  of  a  date-tree 
with  the  help  of  rapidly-shot  arrows  was  another  feat\  Shooting 
arrows  and  throwing  rocks  from  Doddabetta  to  Chikkabetta,  two 
hillocks  in  Shravanabelgola,  was  popular  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centunes  and  considered  as  act  of  valour,  as  indicated  by  local 
inscriptions.  Fights  with  a  buffalo,  a  bull  and  an  elephant  were 
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considered  dangerous,  but  were  highly  applauded. 

Duelling  or  anka  was  a  common  sport.  Duels  were  fought  with 
fists  like  in  boxing,  and  also  with  weapons  such  as  swords, 
daggers  and  knives.  There  was  strict  state  control  over  duelling. 
These  were  fought  as  a  result  of  rivalries  arising  over  competition 
for  women,  over  land  and  property  disputes,  for  the  exhibition  of 
bravery,  or  in  revenge  and  retribution  for  a  crime  committed.  The 
strongest  of  ankas  mentioned  in  the  Manasollasa  involved  a 
swaggering  desperado,  who  rode  a  buffalo  and  carried  a  torch  in 
broad  daylight,  and  threw  a  birudanka  or  a  challenge  to  duel. 
The  king  was  advised  to  discourage  such  combats  and  allow  them 
only  in  exceptional  cases®. 

Gladiatorial  games  were  known  in  medieval  Karnataka.  Races 
between  elephants  and  men  were  one  such  sport.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  by  beating  a  drum  (dindima)  that  old  men,  pregnant 
women,  children,  and  the  crippled  were  not  to  move  out  in  public 
throughfares,  due  to  grave  danger  from  excited  and  inebriated 
race-elephants.  Drugs  were  administrated  to  make  the  elephants 
agitated.  Runners  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  race  with 
infuriated  elephants.  Hardened  criminals  were  also  employed  in 
these  sports. 

The  race  took  place  in  a  specially  constructed  arena.  The 
audience  was  well-protected  with  the  help  of  fortifications.  The 
arena  measured  400  cubits  in  length  and  240  cubits  in  breadth 
and  was  divided  into  three  parts  including  the  elephant-zone 
(dvipabhumi),  the  king's  zone  {nripabhumi)  and  the  runner's  zone 
{parikdrabhumi).  The  runner  who  could  maintain  his  place  in 
front  of  the  elephant  in  all  three  parts  of  the  arena  was  considered 
to  have  won  the  race.  But  if  he  went  off  the  track,  or  ran  zigzag,  he 
was  considered  to  have  been  defeated.  The  furious  elephant  was 
likely  to  trample  and  kill  the  parikdra  or  runner.  Horse  riders 
usually  stood  by  to  control  the  elephant . 
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Polo  Games 

We  now  turn  to  the  history  of  organized  sports  played  in  specially 
constructed  stadia,  which  resemble  modern  ones.  Ball  sports  on 
horseback  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  in  India 
through  central  Asia  during  the  Mughal  period.  However,  a 
description  of  vdji  vdhyalivinoda  (amusement  of  the  ballgame)  in 
the  Manasollasa  prove  that  indigenous  sports  resembling 
golf  and  horseback-polo  were  common  even  earlier,  during 
Rashtrakuta  and  Chalukya  times. 

A  Shravanabelgola  inscription  of  982  A.D.  describes  the 
excellence  of  king  Indra  IV  in  the  science  of  the  ballgame 
(kandukdgama)  ^ .  By  this  time,  various  ballgames  including  those 
played  on  horseback  were  so  popular,  that  the  science  of  the 
ballgame  came  to  be  developed.  By  reconstructing  and 
interpreting  meager  details  in  the  old  Kannada  inscription,  the 
sport  can  be  compared  to  golf  of  modern  times,  but  was  played  on 
horseback.  The  arena  was  circular,  and  the  game  was  played 
between  individuals.  The  player  on  horseback  hit  the  ball  with  a 
stick,  and  after  hitting  it  around  the  circular  arena,  he  would 
send  it  inside,  probably  towards  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
This  completed  one  round.  Whoever  could  complete  more  rounds 
at  a  stretch  was  presumably  the  winner.  It  is  said  of  Indra  Raja 
that  he  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  made  eight  or  ten  rounds 
at  a  stretch. 

In  the  polo  sport  of  Chalukyan  times  (c.  12*  centuiy)  the  field  was 
four  hundred  hands  square  and  the  game  was  played  between 
two  teams  consisting  of  eight  members  each.  The  ball  (kanduka) 
and  bat  {geddikd)  were  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  red 
leather.  The  attire  of  the  players  included  a  tight  coat  and  a  belt. 
Players  initially  stood  near  the  goals.  Putting  the  horse  into  trot, 
one  player  moved  the  ball  towards  the  goal  of  the  opposing  team, 
followed  by  the  other  members.  The  members  of  the  opposite 
team  would  try  to  intercept  the  ball  and  attempt  to  move  it  in  the 
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opposite  direction.  The  ball  thus  rolled  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other.  Instead  of  one  goalpost  as  in  the  modern  game,  there 

were  two,  one  behind  the  other,  and  the  ball  had  to  pass  through 
both®.  The  popularity  of  the  sport  of  polo  in  Chalukyan  times 
indicates  the  level  of  perfection  attained  in  the  art  of  riding. 

Hayavdholi  or  Ashvavdholi,  mentioned  in  Kannada  classics, 
were  practised  by  princes  and  nobles.  This  referred  to  a  popular 
ball-game  on  horseback.  The  history  of  polo  or  games  on  horse 
as  described  in  this  section  takes  the  history  of  this  sport  in 
India  at  least  five  centuries  further  back  than  suggested  by 
Prof.  A.L.  Basham  who  places  its  origin  in  Mughal  times. 

Hunting  and  other  sports 

Hunting  was  another  important  pastime  indulged  in  by  the 
royalty  and  the  commoners 
alike.  Mastery  attained  by 
youngsters  in  wielding 
various  weapons  such  as  the 
bow  and  arrow,  spears,  clubs 
aind  the  chitbil  (catapult)  were 
put  to  the  test  during  hunting 
expeditions.  Indiscriminate 
killing  of  animals  was  avoided 
and  expeditions  were 
organized  only  when  wild 
animals  overbred,  resulting  in 
a  scarcity  of  food  for  all 
animals  in  the  forest. 

An  eco-balance  was  thus 
maintained  and  in  this  regard 
the  expertise  of  forest  dwellers, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  terrain  and  the  movement 
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of  animals,  was  utilized.  A  huge  party  of  shooters,  dogs  and  decoy 
animals  such  as  the  cheetah,  deer  and  hawks  was  organized. 
Tigers,  lions,  boars,  bears,  wild  buffaloes,  deer,  sdmbar,  and  a 
number  of  birds  were  kiUed  or  young  ones  (cubs)  were  caught  ahve 
in  nets.  Women  also  participated  in  such  expeditions.  Hunting 
scenes  figure  in  contemporary  sculptures  of  those  times.  Heroes 
who  fell  while  fighting  wild  animals  were  gratefully  remembered  in 
hero-stones. 

The  hunting  sport  for  women  was  generally  less  strenuous,  although 
we  often  find  the  huntress-motifs  in  artwork.  Back  at  home,  koldta 
(game  of  sticks)  was  very  popular  and  involved  many  feats  such  as 
the  touching  of  the  hair  knot  with  the  foot,  performing  tricks  while 
simultaneously  keeping  the  music  and  the  beat  in  mind,  (see  picture 
no;  78,  79)  Feats  with  sticks  were  common.  (See  picture  no:  80)  A 
hero-stone  from  the  17*  century  refers  to  the  tragic  death  of 
Yellakka,  who  while  performing  a  feat  on  the  pole,  fell  down  and  died 
on  the  spot. 

Physical  exercises  undertaken  by  the  Vijayanagara  king 
Krishnadevaraya  included  body  massage,  wrestling,  weight  fifting 
and  horse  riding.  These  were  undertaken  daily,  as  documented  by 
Domingo  Paes.  Krishnadevaraya's  portrait  in  bronze  at  Tirupati 
shows  the  suppleness  of  his  body  maintained  through  regular 
exercise. 

Father  Du  Jarric,  who  visited  a  gymnasium  at  Chandragiri  in  the  17* 
century,  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  nobles  who  exercised 
through  boxing,  jumping,  fencing  and  wrestling.  He  observed  that 
these  exercises  were  undertaken  almost  daily  before  dinner  in  order 
to  be  fit  and  healthy;  “thus  men  as  old  as  seventy  years  look  only 
thirty  .  Perhaps  such  daily  exercises  were  not  common  in 
contemporary  Europe.  Pietro  della  Valle  who  visited  Ikkeri  in  1623 
C.E.  has  left  a  vivid  description  of  koldta  by  women.  He  has  also 
stated  that  among  Indians  it  is  the  custom  for  everyone  to  manage 
and  use  one  sort  of  arms  wherein  he  “accustomed  himself.” 
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10.  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MASSES 


Earlier,  education  in  Karnataka  was  not  considered  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  state,  as  it  is  understood  in  modern  times  in 
India.  In  its  own  way,  society  provided  instruction  to  different 
sections  as  needed  at  the  time,  through  different  agencies. 
Dharmaprasangas  or  religious  discourses,  Harikathas,  recitation 
of  puranas,  and  goshthis  (religious  congregations)  were  some  of 
the  agencies  through  which  religious  and  spiritual  education 
reached  the  masses.  According  to  C.  Sivaramamurti,  “the  temple 
and  its  precincts  provided  the  meeting  place  for  all  religio- social 
activities... It  was  the  hub  on  which  revolved  the  whole  life  of  the 
village.  The  temple  provided  for  the  education  of  the  scholars, 
amusement  of  the  public  and  for  the  piety  of  the  worshippers.” 

Temples  and  Mathas  as  Community  Centres 

Most  temples  provided  illustrated  lessons  on  sacred  lore.  It  was  a 
common  practice  to  carve  scenes  from  the  Ramayana, 
Mahabharata,  Shivapuranas  and  Bhagavata  on  the  walls  of 
courtyards.  Mythology  pertaining  to  the  principal  deity  of  the 
temple  also  figured  prominently.  Even  smaller  temples  depicted 
various  avatars  or  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  exploits  of  the 
main  deity.  Stories  from  the  Panchatantra,  Shivapuranas  or 
Jaina-purdnas  found  their  way  into  certain  temples  and  mathas, 
which  provided  moral  lessons  besides  religious  training  to  the 
commoners.  The  temples  had  various  musical  instruments  with 
temple  staff  and  dedicated  volunteers  to  play  them.  Spacious 
temple  courtyards  provided  a  musical  atmosphere  throughout. 
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Most  of  the  musical  recitals  and  dance  dramas  were  held  in  the 
temple  precincts.  Ceiling  paintings  and  sculptures  depicted  life- 
sequences  and  adventures  of  great  devotees.  The  sanctum 
sanctorum  with  a  fully  decorated  deity  evoked  awe,  humility  and 
devotion  especially  when  the  panchdrati  (paving  of  sacred 
light)  was  performed,  and  melodious  music  was  heard 
at  the  auspicious  hour,  from  various  musical  instruments  in 
the  temple. 

Leisurely  wanderings  in  the  courtyard  provided  fun  and 
entertainment,  as  these  contained  stone  illustrations  of  everyday 
activities  including  acrobatics,  dance  gestures,  games, 
transportation,  comical  sequences,  family  pictures,  and  erotic 
scenes  as  well.  Youngsters  and  children  looked  forward  to 
spending  all  their  leisure  time  in  the  temple  precincts. 

Temples  were  also  community  centres,  providing  adult 
education.  The  purdnabhatta  (scholar  who  recited  the  puranas), 
combined  the  duties  of  teacher  and  priest'.  He  received 
remuneration  in  the  form  of  land,  a  house  or  some  cash  for  this 
service.  Often,  he  was  a  preacher  for  the  masses.  Listening  to 
his  narration  provided  entertainment  as  well  as  education. 
All  purdnas  are  in  verse-form,  and  by  listening  attentively,  many 
learnt  the  sequences  by  heart. 

In  addition  to  the  temples,  Veerashaiva,  Jaiina,  and  Vedic  mathas 
arranged  for  dharmaprasangas  or  gosthis  (religions  discourses). 
Kings,  ministers  and  chieftains  organized  these  events  even  when 
they  went  on  tours  or  special  missions.  Stories  pertaining  to  merit 
accumulated  from  various  charities  were  narrated,  in  addition  to 
dissertations  on  topics  connected  with  philanthropic  deeds. 
Besides  this,  lectures  by  distinguished  scholars  were  also 
presented.  People  of  a  charitable  disposition  made  endowments 
after  listening  to  religious  discourses.  Heroism  was  extolled  and 
sacrifices  honored.  Anecdotes  of  people  who  didn’t  lose  courage  in 
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the  face  of  adversity,  were  described.  Truthful  Hanschandra, 

faithful  Sita,  and  boastful  Uttara  Kumar  were  characters  whose 
messages  were  imbibed  by  the  members  of  the  audience. 
The  audience  consisted  of  people  who  were  mostly  innocent  of 
reading  and  writing,  but  were  worldly-wise.  A  brilliant  bho-rctti 
(a  narrator  of  the  Mahabharata)  made  use  of  his  knowledge 
through  illustrations,  recitation  or  narration  of  stories  and 
anecdotes  of  relevance^. 

Agencies  of  Popular  Education 

There  were  narrators  of  the  Mahabharata  and  actors 
[rangopajivinas]  who  were  experts  at  enacting  vairious  sequences 
from  the  classics.  Reading  out  holy  texts  as  well  as  listening  to 
them  was  considered  meritorious  (see  picture  no.  8 land  82). 

Wealthy  mer-chants,  who  made 
handsome  pay-ments  to  raconteurs, 
usually  arranged  for  such  recitals. 

The  Haridasa  movement  in 
Karnataka  gave  new  fillip  to 
adult  education.  Right  from 
Purandaradasa's  time,  songs 
conveying  the  direct  message  of 
purposeful  living,  pious  life, 
renouncing  of  superstitions,  and  of 
devotion  to  God  were  composed  and 
sung  by  different  Handasas,  to  the  accompaniment  of  stringed 
instruments,  and  became  immensely  popular. 

Travel  played  an  important  role  in  the  spread  of  popular 
education.  All  great  ascetics  and  gurus  from  the  days  of 
Shankaracharya  made  it  a  point  to  travel  the  entire  country  in 
order  to  propound  their  philosophy.  Public  debates  were 
organized  in  the  visiting  towns  and  cities  where,  followers  of 
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different  faiths  were  invited  to  counter  the  visiting  scholar.  Local 

chiefs  or  administrators  encouraged  assemblies  of  learned  people 
known  as  vidvatgosthis,  panditasabhds  or  dchdryaparishad. 
The  religious  discussion  was  called  a  vdda  and  the  orator,  a  vddi. 


Ascetic  teachers  in  charge  of  various 
mathas  were  required  to  tour  villages 
in  their  jurisdiction,  settling  disputes 
relating  to  caste,  conduct  or  creed. 
Learned  scholars  studied  together. 
(See  picture  83)  They  were  always 
welcome  by  local  chieftains, 
respectfully  and  guru  dakshina  was 
paid.  (See  picture  84)  They  answered 
questions  and  addressed  difficulties 
faced  by  local  followers  and  believers. 
At  times  they  established  schools  in 
temples.  Poet-ascetics  such  as 
Nayasena  (who  wrote  the 
Dharmamrita,  a  popular  Jaina 
classic),  used  to  read  aloud  to  the 
sangha  (congregation)  stories  and 
anecdotes,  which  contained  tenets  of 
Jainism^  This  method  of  imparting 
knowledge  of  morals,  history, 
religion,  and  pious  life  continued  for 
several  centuries.  (See  pictures  85 
and  86) 

After  the  Veerashaiva  movement 
took  root  in  Karnataka,  peripatetic 
gurus  (jangamas)  contributed  a  great 

deal  in  popularising  the  principles  of 
Virashaivisam.  The  framing  and 
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narration  of  stories  based  on  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  founder 
of  the  faith  was  one  of  the  very  sound  educational  methods 
developed  in  India  from  Buddhist  times.  This  art  received  fresh 
impetus  in  the  12**'  and  13  centuries  in  Karnataka. 
Shivamd3ddevi  and  Yeleshaketayya,  both  devotees  of  Lord  Shiva, 
moved  from  place  to  place,  narrating  stories  of  great  Shaivaite 
saints.  Another  devotee  [shivasharane]  of  Shiva,  Viradevamma 
was  well  versed  in  the  vachanashdstras  (epigrams  of  saints) 
compiled  in  books.  She  read  out  vachanas  to  women  three  times  a 
day.  She  also  recited  them  before  the  king  and  in  learned 
assemblies,  and  was  therefore  known  as  Uggadisuva  Kanne 
Viradevi  or  “reciting  lady  Viradevi”. 

Social  and  religious  gatherings  were  held,  where  teachers  gave 
discourses  {pravachana),  shivagosthis  (of  tales  of  Shiva), 
narrating  and  recitations  of  Shivapuranas.  There  were  Women- 
gamakis  who  recited  with  string  instrument  in  one  hand  and 

palm-leaf  book  in  another.  (See 
pictures  89-90)  In  these  events  the 
enactment  of  dramas  and  musicals 
were  a  common  occurrence.  Kelike  or 
dance  dramas  on  religious  subjects 
were  popular  among  followers  of  all 
faiths.  The  audience  was  comprised 
of  devotees,  poets,  orators, 
musicians,  merchants,  and  women 
of  all  ages.  Citizens  [purajana]  and 
their  entourage  (parijana)  enjoyed 
such  all-night  shows.  Constant 
reading  of  holy  books  is  a  old  practise 
in  India  with  the  aged.  (See  picture  : 
87-88) 

Some  devotees  adopted  the  folk  arts  to  make  a  living  {kdyaka), 
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and  through  them  spread  the  message  of  (realizing)  God.  They 
utilized  various  folk  instruments  such  as  the  maddale  (long 
drum),  dhakke  (flat  drum),  the  kankari,  and  the  ektdri  (single 
stringed  instrument)  to  sing  compositions  based  on  the  life 
stories  of  different  saints.  Bahurupi  Chowdayya  wore  an  attire 
befitting  the  occasion,  and  changing  them  swiftly,  as  the  role 
demanded.  He  was  adept  in  the  art  of  pantomime,  as  his  name 
suggests.  He  enacted  the  life  and  message  for  Veerashaiva 
devotees,  moving  constantly  from  place  to  place. 

The  Haridasa  movement  gave  new  life  to  adult  education. 
From  Purandaradasa's  time  (in  the  century),  inspirational 
songs  were  composed,  directing  commoners  to  lead  a  purposeful 
life  and  sung  by  saints  such  as  Kankadasa,  Mahipatidasa, 
Jagannathadasa,  Helavanakatte  Giriyamma,  and  Harapanahalli 
Bhimawa.  They  composed  devotional  songs  for  all  occasions. 
These  included  early  morning  hymns  (udayardga),  lulabies  {Idli), 
prayers,  wedding  songs  [sobdne),  and  songs  for  other  auspicious 
occasions.  These  songs  were  simple,  rhythmic  and  set  to 
traditional  tunes,  with  which  housewives  and  villagers  were 
already  familiar.  The  songs  were  sung  during  the  course  of 
household  chores,  such  as  child-rearing,  pounding  rice, 
sprinkling  or  fetching  water.  Then  came  Sarvajna,  ( 1 8th  century), 
with  his  tripadis  (three  line  ditties),  which  were  sung  and  quoted 
by  the  pandits  and  the  illiterate  alike,  for  their  eternal  message  of 
love,  brotherhood,  tolerance,  right  thinking  and  acting.  The 
sarcastic  punch  of  his  witty  remarks  about  human  affairs 
endeared  him  to  the  masses.  The  compositions  of  Veerashaiva 
saints,  Haridasa  and  Sarvajna,  have  been  kept  alive  till  today 
through  an  oral  tradition  spanning  centuries,  because  of  the 
universal  appeal  of  their  compositions. 

Sage  Siddheswara  introduced  the  Kuchipudi  dance  school  in  the 
Bhagavata  tradition,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  Andhra- 
Kaimataka.  Here  was  a  rare  case  of  a  member  of  the  Brahmin 
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class  taking  to  dancing  and  singing.  Men  enacted  female  roles 
and  Kuchipudi  became  popularised  by  wandering  troupes  and 
dance  dramas.  Dance  themes  were  based  on  anecdotes  from  the 
Bhagavatapurana,  consisting  mainly  of  the  exploits  of  Lord 
Krishna.  There  were  also  Vipra-Vinodini  or  Brahmin  entertainers 
who  went  from  village  to  village,  presented  dance-dramas  and 
received  grains  and  clothes  during  harvest  seasons^  These 
talented  artists  brought  relevance  to  the  art-form  by  satirizing  the 
misrule,  selfishness,  cruelty  and  greed  of  the  rulers  and  the  rich. 
They  brought  in  awaireness  to  the  populace,  in  addition  to 
providing  entertainment.  A  few  among  them  did  not  even 
require  attire,  make-up  aind  equipment,  and  could  mesmerize 
the  audience  through  sheer  wit,  histrionic  talent  and  a 
resonant  voice. 

Puppet  shows  (Gombeyata)  were  a  great  draw  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas.  Episode  from  mythology  or  religious  texts  were 
chosen  to  present  shows  at  festivals  of  the  village  deity. 
Wandering  troupes  provided  entertainment  with  narration, 
dialogues,  songs,  instrumental  music  and  comic  interludes. 
Puppet-shows  provided  moral  education  besides  free 
entertainment.  Smart  narrators  brought  in  political  and  social 
awareness  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place,  news  about  socio¬ 
political  upheavals  and  crazy  behaviour  of  rulers  which  where 
duly  satirised. 

Another  important  agency  of  general  education  was  the  kirtan  or 
harikatha.  It  was  a  philosophical  discourse  interspersed  with 
stories  from  epics  and  was  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  and 
old  alike.  The  harikatha  vidvanv/SiS  a  singer,  reciter,  or  dancer  at 
times  and  also  good  at  mimiciy.  A  good  voice  and  a  sense  of 
humor  endeared  him  to  his  audiences,  who  waited  eagerly  for  his 
arrival  on  special  festive  occasions. 

The  aim  of  all  these  agencies  was  to  bring  to  the  door  of  the  poor. 
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the  humble  and  the  illiterate,  the  highest  products  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  without  having  to  make  them  read  or  write. 
Culture,  not  literacy,  was  the  highest  aim  in  ancient  times.  The 
aim  of  all  ascetic  teachers,  purdnas  ,  kelike,  Yakshagana,  and 
Bhagavata  melas  was  to  impart  practical  and  spiritual  training, 
which  helped  people  lead  useful  lives.  The  use  of  music,  dance 
and  various  folk  instruments  helped  proclaim  the  gloiy  of  God 
and  also  helped  point  out  man's  duty  to  man. 
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seen  such  entertainers  in  his  childhood;  there  were  non- 
Brahmin  Vipravinodins  who  performed  magic  shows  as 
observed  by  Gadiyaram  Ramakrishna  Sharma.  (See 
Appendix  B.) 


11.  EDUCATION  AMONG  MUSLIMS 


The  kingdoms  of  the  Bahamanis  (1348-1527  A.D.)  eind  the 
Adilshahis  (1489-1686  A.D.)  in  the  north  of  Karnataka  and  the 
interregnum  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tipu  Sultan  (1761-1799  A.D.)  in 
Mysore  were  the  main  Islamic  kingdoms  in  Karnataka.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  they  may  be  remembered  for  the  boost 
they  provided  to  Islamic  learning,  arts,  crafts,  and  rise  of  the  Urdu 
language  and  literature.  None  of  these  rulers  displayed  an 
inclination  towards  traditional  methods  of  recording  events,  such 
as  palm  books  and  stone  inscriptions,  but  they  had  court 
historians  who  recorded  important  events  of  the  reigns  of  their 
respective  patrons.  In  spite  of  a  certain  degree  of  bias  and 
exaggeration,  books  by  these  historians  provide  some  valuable 
information.  Some  travellers'  accounts,  Kaifiats  (private  and 
public  documents)  and  Bakhairs  (or  Bakhars;  accounts  of  rulers’ 
achievements,  at  time  records  of  some  historical  importance), 
provide  additional  glimpses  into  the  educational  system 
prevalent  among  Muslims. 

It  is  known  that  Prophet  Mohammad  lacked  formal  education.  He 
was  a  visionary  and  had  no  need  formal  literate  training.  But  had 
all  the  respect  for  learning  and  scholarship.  He  declared  that 
extensive  knowledge  (through  reading)  is  the  only  medium  for 
earthly  and  heavenly  happiness.  “Respecting  scholars  amounted 
to  respecting  oneself,”  was  his  belief.  He  went  a  step  further  to 
pronounce  that  “a  scholar's  ink  (pen)  is  superior  to  a  martyr's 
blood”  which  emphasized  his  regard  for  scholars.  The  faithful 
received  the  message.  With  the  political  conquest  came  the 
spread  of  Islam  and  Islamic  learning.  When  they  arrived  in  India, 
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Muslim  conquerors  energetically  attended  to  the  propagation  of 
Prophet  Muhammad's  teaching.  In  Iran  and  other  Arab  countries, 
the  mosque  was  a  centre  of  culture  and  learning  and  the  same 
system  was  adopted  in  India\  Masjids  (mosques)  big  and  small 
appeared  in  the  newly  conquered  territories.  Makhtdbs  or 
elementary  schools  were  attached  to  them,  where,  in  addition  to 
prayer,  recitation  from  the  Holy  Quran,  the  Arabic  language  and 
arithmetic  were  taught. 

Recitations  from  Holy  Quran  became  obligatory  on  festive 
occasions,  celebrations  and  at  community  gatherings.  Knowledge 
of  Arabic  was  compulsory  for  administrators,  which  stood  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  reading  and  understanding  of  the 
Koran.  Religious  literature  flowered  in  this  period.  Political 
conquests  and  the  spread  of  religion  went  hand-in-hand. 

Slowly,  the  learning  of  Persian,  which  became  the  court  language 
under  the  Mughals,  was  introduced  in  makhtdbs.  The  masjids 
were  endowed  with  land  and  cash  by  the  ruling  class,  which  fact 
allowed  deserving  students  to  take  up  higher  studies  in 
madrassds  (centres  of  higher  learning),  there  being  provision  for 
boarding  and  lodging. 

The  same  pattern,  which  existed  in  North  India,  was  followed 
in  the  South.  Under  the  Bahamani  rule,  Islamic  education 
received  new  fillip.  Every  village  in  the  Deccan  with  a  Muslim 
population  had  a  masjid  and  invariably  a  makhtdb.  Mohallds 
(neighborhoods)  in  towns  and  cities  had  bigger  masjids  ,  wherein 
madrassas  additionally  came  into  existence.  It  became  essential 
to  train  youngsters  as  scribes,  accountants  and  readers  for  the 
ever-growing  administrations.  Along  with  the  Koran,  hadits 
(traditional  Islamic  axioms)  and  their  interpretation  were  taught, 
as  were  mathematics  (including  geometiy),  logic,  history  and  the 
Unani  system  of  medicine.  Only  those  students  who  had 
completed  religious  courses  and  other  studies  in  makhtabs 
received  admission  into  madrassds. 
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Calligraphy  was  given  prominence  by  the  Muslim  rulers  of 

Karnataka,  over  the 
centuries.  The  paper  had 
come  into  existence,  and 
penmanship,  whether 
original  or  a  copy,  got 
priority.  Theology,  rhetoric, 
and  astronomy  were 
preferred  subjects.  Archery, 
fencing,  horse-riding  and 
chaugan  (polo)  were 
practised  among  the 
aristocracy.  Military 
training  was  compulsory  for 
princes. 

Learned  mullahs  (teachers) 
and  moulvis  (qualified 
theologists)  ran  madrassas 
and  well-known  makhtdbs. 
Parents  escorted  students 
to  school  (see  picture  no.  91) 
where  pious  and  selfless  teachers  took  their  jobs  seriously,  and 
assumed  proper  care  of  their  charges  (see  picture  no.  93). 

Initiation  started  very  early  for  the  child,  in  fact  at  the  exact  age  of 
four  years,  four  months  and  four  days.  The  bismilldh  (initial 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Allah  the  God)  ritual  was  undertaken, 
wherein  the  child  was  dressed  in  new  clothes,  and  a  feast  ensued, 
to  which  family  members  and  relatives  were  invited.  The  village 
mullah  initiated  the  boy  by  making  him  recite  the  relevant  prayer 
of  bismilldh,  and  mullah  received  presents  for  his  services.  From 
the  next  day  onwards,  the  child  attended  the  nearby  makhtdb, 
where  in  addition  to  Persian  letters,  he  learnt  songs  and  moral 
stones.  The  book  of  Bustan  was  the  most  popular  text,  along  with 
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the  Gulistan.  Arabic,  Persian  grammar  and  other  languages  were 
also  taught.  Correspondence,  writing  applications  and 
administrative  terminology  were  taught  in  these  Islamic  schools. 

Life  in  residential  Islamic  schools  started  early  in  the  morning 
with  ablutions  and  prayer,  followed  by  the  lessons.  Hand-written 
books  were  few  and  usually  shared  by  the  youngsters  (see  picture 
no.  94).  Practical  jokes  and  mischief  were  common  among 
students  and  punishment  was  quite  severe  for  errant  boys  (see 
picture  no.  44).  Self-study  was  important,  while  memorizing  and 
recitation  formed  part  of  a  lesson  (see  picture  no.  45). 

Education  among  Muslims  in  coastal  Karnataka  seems  to  have 
developed  without  gender  bias  even  in  century.  Ibn  Batuta, 
the  Arab  traveler,  who  visited  the  town  of  Honavar  in  1336  A.D.  as 
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a  guest  of  the  local  ruler  Jamaluddin,  saw  and  recorded  a  rare 
sight:  there  were  twenty-three  schools  for  boys  and  thirteen 
schools  for  girls,  the  likes  of  which  he  had  not  seen  anywhere!  All 
the  girls  in  these  schools  knew  the  Quran  by  heart.  In  all 
likelihood  they  studied  in  makhtdbs,  where  learning  of  the  Koran 
received  a  priority.  Ibn  Batuta's  observation  is  important  for  more 
than  one  reason:  he  had  travelled  in  almost  all  Muslim  countries 
of  the  period,  in  addition  to  various  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
found  the  rare  presence  of  schools  for  girls  and  women  fit  to  be 
recorded  in  his  accounts.  He  further  mentions  that  the  girls  were 
very  beautiful  and  wore  nose  rings.  This  obviously  meant  that 
they  did  not  put  on  the  veil  or  burqudah.  In  contemporary  North 
India,  due  to  the  Muslim  invasion,  even  Hindu  society  was  forced 
to  keep  women  in  strict  control,  covered  with  the  purdah  in  public 
places.  In  the  South  however,  and  especially  in  Karnataka, 
perhaps  due  to  past  tradition,  Muslim  girls,  possibly  Navayats 
and  new  converts  to  Islam,  did  not  use  the  veil  amd  attended 
makhtdbs  just  like  boys.  Although  a  solitary  situation,  the 
availability  of  schools  for  girls  in  Honavar  was  an  extraordinary 
case  in  the  Middles  Ages,  not  only  for  India,  but  for  the  entire 
contemporary  Muslim  world. 

Education  Under  Bahamani  Rule 

Hassan  Gangu  Bahamani  (1347-1358  A.D.),  founder  of  the 
Bahamani  kingdom,  came  from  a  humble  background  and  had 
no  education.  But  he  paid  full  attention  to  educating  his  sons.  His 
son  Muhammad  knew  several  languages,  including  Turkish, 
Arabic  and  Persian,  and  wrote  poetry.  But  it  was  Muhammad  II 
(A.D.  1378- 1397),  the  third  king,  who  became  famous  as  a  patron 
of  learning.  He  established  schools  (makhtdbs  and  madrassds) 
in  Gulburga,  Bidar,  Kandahar,  Elichpur,  Doulatabad  and 
Dabhol.  He  arranged  for  free  boarding  and  lodging  for  poor 

students.  A  military  school  was  also  established  for  the  children 
of  nobles. 

Firozshah  Bahmani  (1398-1422  C.E.)  was  an  accomplished 
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scholar  and  fond  of  learning.  He  sent  ships  from  the  port  of  Goa  to 
Persia,  Turkistan  (Turkey),  and  Egypt  carr3dng  special  invitations 
to  scholars  of  Islamic  institutions.  They  were  given  important 
posts  and  facilities  in  order  to  pursue  their  studies  further. 
Firozshah  was  drawn  to  philosophy  and  natural  sciences.  Every 
fourth  day  of  the  week  he  copied  sixteen  pages  of  the  Koran, 
before  engaging  in  public  affairs.  He  knew  Arabic,  Turkish, 
French,  Bengali,  Gujarati,  Telugu  and  Marathi  languages^.  It  is 
told  that  he  had  women  in  his  zenana  (the  women's  quarters 
within  the  royal  palace)  from  all  these  regions  and  used  to 
converse  with  each  in  her  native  tongue! 

Discussions  on  botany,  geometry  and  logic  were  arranged,  in 
which  Firozshah  actively  participated.  He  spent  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  company  of  dervishes,  (wandering  muslim  mendicants) 
poets  and  reciters  of  classics.  He  planned  to  build  an  observatory 
at  Daulatabad,  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous  astrophysicist 
Guilani,  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter  put  an  end  to  the 
remarkable  aspiration.  Firozshah's  attempt  indicates  that  many 
experts  in  astronomy,  mathematics  and  engineering  were  in  his 
court  and  inspired  him^  He  built  a  big  library  at  Ahmadnagar  (in 
present  day  Maharashtra  state),  which  was  in  good  condition 
even  in  the  1 7^  century,  when  Qasim  Ferishta,  the  court  historian 
of  the  Adilshaihis  visited  it. 

The  arrival  of  Khwaja  Sadruddin  Muhammad  Hussain  Gesu 
Daraj,  popularly  known  as  Hazrat  Banda  Nawaz  (1321-1422 
A.D.),  a  famous  Sufi  saint  to  Gulbuga  gave  a  good  boost  to  the 
Dakhani  (or  “Deccani”)  language  and  literature.  Later  known  as 
Dakhani  Urdu,  this  was  taking  shape  as  an  independent  and 
important  spoken  language.  It  was  a  mixture  of  North  Indian 
Hindavi  or  Hindi,  Persian,  Gujarati  and  Marathi,  languages 
spoken  by  soldiers  who  came  from  different  regions,  and  by 
wandering  mendicants  and  Sufi  fakirs.  Although  Banda  Nawaz 
knew  Persian  well  and  wrote  in  that  language,  he  adopted 
Dakhani  as  his  medium  of  instruction  and  preaching.  His  later 
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works  are  in  this  language,  which  by  then  had  adopted  the 
Persian  script.  His  works  are  considered  the  earliest  in  the 
Dakhani  language  of  the  Muslims  for  the  entire  Deccan  Plateau. 
Persian  continued  to  be  the  court  language  of  the  Bahmanis,  but 
through  Dakhani,  Banda  Nawaj  reached  the  masses  that  were  at 
once  drawn  to  Sufi  teachings.  Banda  Nawaz  was  the  foremost 
disciple  of  the  famous  Chiraghi,  who,  along  with  Nizamuddin 
Aulia,  was  the  most  respected  Sufi  scholar  of  his  times.  At  his 
insistence,  Banda  Nawaz  came  to  South  in  1369  A.D.  Sufi 
teachings  were  directed  at  the  abolition  of  social  inequalities  and 
discrimination.  All  men  were  equal;  the  Sufi  saints  treated  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  Hindus  aind  Muslims,  freemen  and  slaves  all 
alike.  Obtaining  freedom  for  slaves  was  considered  a  noble  act 
and  the  upliftment  of  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden  received 
priority  in  their  interpretation  of  Islam.  Hazrat  Banda  Nawaz 
became  endeaired  to  the  masses  quite  quickly.  Due  to  these 
teachings,  which  spanned  over  three-quarters  of  a  century,  Islam 
took  root  in  the  Deccan  and  especially  in  the  Gulbarga,  and  Bidar 
regions'*.  Banda  Nawaz  also  had  a  good  number  of  non-Muslim 
followers.  His  dargdh  and  urs  at  Gulburga  are  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  people  of  all  sects  even  today. 

Mahmud  Gawan  arrived  in  Bidar  in  1453  A.D.  and  gave  a  good 
boost  to  the  promotion  of  education  and  learning.  Although  a 
merchant  by  vocation,  he  was  well  versed  in  Islamic  lore,  Persian 
language  and  mathematics.  He  was  also  known  for  his  profound 
scholarship  in  the  Middle  East  before  coming  to  India.  Due  to  his 
perseverance,  honesty,  simplicity  and  learning,  he  earned  the 
goodwill  of  the  Bahamani  rulers  and  held  important  posts  under 
three  successive  kings.  Mahmud  III  (1462-82  A.D.)  as  a  young 
boy  studied  under  his  tutorship,  and  Gawan  became  the  grand 
vazir  or  Prime  Minister  when  Mahmud  became  the  king,  and 
looked  after  the  administration  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
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Gawan  was  rich  due  to  his  adventures  in  international  trade,  but 
spent  his  entire  earnings  on  the  promotion  of  education.  In  1472 
A.D.  he  established  a  madrassd  in  Bidar,  then  the  capital  of  the 
Bahmanis.  The  madrassd  consisted  of  an  imposing  three-storey 
building  with  100  feet  tall  minarets  in  four  comers.  There  were 
thirty-six  rooms  for  students  and  six  suites  for  the  teaching  staff. 
The  building  also  had  large  lecture  halls,  a  prayer  hall  and  a 
matchless  library  of  three  thousand  volumes.  Gawan  himself  had 
a  personal  library  of  more  than  a  thousand  books.  He  spent  all  his 
leisure  time  in  the  library. 

The  madrassd  building  had  a  large  courtyard  with  nearly  a 
thousand  cubicles,  where  students  and  learned  men  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  East  to  stay.  Boarding  and  lodging 
were  free.  There  were  118  students  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
countless  itinerant  scholars. 

Mahmud  Gawan  was  familiar  with  renowned  colleges  at 
Samarkhand  and  Khorasan  and  his  own  college  or  madrassd  was 
modelled  after  west  Asian  architecture^. 

Gawan  attempted  to  get  renowned  scholars  from  Persia  and  other 
West-Asian  countries  to  teach  at  and  head  the  now  famous 
college.  But  most  of  them  declined  the  offer  due  to  age  or  the 
arduous  and  long  journey  involved.  Sheikh  Ibrahim  Multani 
became  head  of  the  madrassd,  and  finally  chief  kdzi  (magistrate) 
of  the  kingdom;  he  is  credited  with  the  spread  of  Islamic  learning 
in  the  state. 

Gawan's  growing  clout  in  the  court  was  a  sour  issue  with  Dakhani 
(local)  Muslim  leaders.  They  considered  him  a  foreigner  and  his 
influence  over  the  royalty  raised  a  lot  of  contention.  There  were 
administrative  reforms  introduced  by  Gawan,  which  also 
generated  much  resentment  among  Dakhani  governors.  The 
courtiers  decided  to  kill  him  and  hatched  a  careful  plot.  They 
obtained  Gawain's  seal  and  affixed  it  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper  and 
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forged  a  letter  inviting  the  king  of  Orissa  to  attack  the  Bahamani 
Kingdom.  The  letter  was  duly  delivered  to  the  king,  who  was  often 
inebriated.  Without  verifying  the  facts,  the  king  sent  for  Gawan, 
and  asked  about  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  for  treason. 
“Death,”  was  the  prompt  reply  from  Gawan.  The  Sultan  (king) 
showed  him  the  letter.  Although  Gawan  admitted  that  the  seal 
was  his,  he  pleaded  complete  innocence  about  the  contents. 
Unfortunately  the  Sultan  was  not  in  his  senses  and  ordered 
Gawan's  beheading  on  the  spot.  Gawan  warned  the  king  to  use 
discretion  in  such  serious  allegations.  Those  were  his  last  words. 
Thus  came  the  end  of  the  legendary  scholar  statesman. 


When  Gawan's  house  was  raided  for  the  alleged  wealth  he  had 
accumulated,  all  that  could  be  found  was  a  mat,  cooking  vessels, 
the  Holy  Koran  and  144  letters  he  wrote.  Although  the  madrassd 
suffered  a  heavy  loss  due  to  his  sudden  death,  the  building 
continued  to  stay  in  good  condition  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
After  the  capture  of  Bidar  by  Aurangzeb  in  the  late  1 7*  century, 
the  buildings  were  used  for  storing  a  powder  magazine  and  as 
barracks  for  a  body  of  cavalry.  Unfortunately  lightning  struck  the 
powder  magazine  and  there  was  a  huge  explosion,  destroying  the 
greater  part  of  the  edifice  and  causing  immense  damage.  Most  of 
the  rooms  and  the  three  minarets  were  destroyed^.  Only  one 

minaret  and  a 
few  cubicles 
have  survived  till 
date  (see  picture 
no.  98). 
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Sultans  of  Bijapur  (1489-1686  A.D.)  continued  the  Bahamani 
tradition  of  patronage  to  education  by  constructing  masjids  and 
makhtdbs.  Among  this  dynasty  of  rulers,  Yusuf  Adilshah  the 
founder  (1499-1510  A.D.)  was  educated  at  Sava  (in  Persia)  and 
had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  music.  He  could  play  two  to  three 
instruments  and  composed  spontaneous  songs.  Many  master 
musicians  and  learned  men  were  invited  by  him  from  Persia, 
Turkistan  and  Rome.  Ismail  Adil  Shah  (1510-1 534  A.D.) ,  was  also 
a  patron  of  scholars  and  poets.  He  knew  several  languages,  and 
was  adept  in  drawing,  painting  and  making  arrows.  Ali  Adil  Shah  I 
(1535-1558  A.D.)  had  a  philosophical  bent  of  mind  and  invited 
Hindu,  Muslim  and  Christian  saints  for  religious  discussions  and 
called  himself  “Adilshah  Sufi.”  He  had  a  great  liking  for  books  and 
collected  a  huge  number  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  carried 
boxes  of  books  with  him  during  many  journeys.  The  royal  library 
lodged  in  Asari  Mahal  at  Bijapur  had  its  beginning  during  his 
rule. 

Music,  the  Dakhani  language,  painting  and  crafts  received  a  lot  of 
encouragement  during  the  Adilshahi  reign  in  Karnataka. 
Calligraphy  grew  in  all  its  grace  and  elegance.  The  Persian  script 
renders  itself  beautifully  to  an  artist's  imagination  and  skill.  An 
artist  or  a  sensitive  calligraphist  can  give  flowing  touches,  flowery 
flourishes  or  long  and  short  joints  to  letters.  Islamic  calligraphy 
developed  into  seven  styles  at  a  later  date.  The  kufi  style  was 
employed  for  religious  sayings  or  quotations  from  the  Koran,  the 
nasq  for  simple  forms  in  everyday  correspondence  and  the  tulup 
was  used  for  epitaphs  of  heroes  and  martyrs.  NcistciliqQXid.jughra 
were  the  other  two  styles,  even  more  in  vogue.  The  tughra  was 
used  to  avoid  the  evil  eye  (an  Indian  belief  analogous  to  the 
western  scarecrow)  and  were  to  be  found  in  forts  and  fortresses  of 
the  Deccan  region. 

As  the  use  of  paper  became  increasingly  popular ,  calligraphists 
grew  in  demand.  Khasnavis  was  an  expert  in  calligraphy.  Hindus 
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and  Muslims  were  equally  adept  in  handwriting.  Books  on  poetiy , 
biography  and  history  were  illustrated  with  the  choicest 
handwriting,  with  beautiful  borders  of  gold,  red  and  blue  flowers. 

Ibrahim  Adilshah  II  (1580-1627  A.D.),  is  remembered  as  the 
greatest  king,  for  trying  to  bring  in  cultural  harmony  through 
music  and  other  fine  arts.  His  book,  “Kitab-E-Navras”  (book  of 
nine  flavours)  in  the  Dakhani  language  is  a  collection  of  59  poems 
and  seventeen  couplets.  According  to  his  court  poet  Zuhuri, 
Ibrahim  Adilshah  wrote  the  book  to  introduce  the  theory  of  nine 
juices  (which  occupies  the  most  important  place  in  Indian 
aesthetics)  to  people  who  had  only  a  Persian  background.  The 
book  starts  with  a  prayer  to  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of  learning.  He 
composed  verses  on  Ganapati,  the  god  of  learning,  as  well.  He 
proudly  claimed  that  his  father  was  the  divine  Ganapati,  and  his 
mother  the  holy  Sarasvati.  For  him,  the  tanpura  (a  basic  string 
musical  instrument),  personified  learning,  and  it  was  said  that 
“Ibrahim  the  Tanpurawala  became  learned  due  to  the  grace  of 
God,  by  living  in  the  city  of  learning  i.e.,  Vidyanagari.” 
Vidyanagari  was  the  earlier  name  of  Bijapur. 

Ibrahim  II  publicly  declared  that  all  he  wanted  was  vidya  ,  or 
learning,  music,  and  gurusevd  (service  of  the  guru.)  He  was  a 
devotee  of  Hazrat  Banda  Nawaz,  the  Sufi  Saint.  He  composed  a 
prayer  to  his  teacher,  requesting  him  to  bestow  vidya  and  a 
charitable  disposition. 

To  provide  a  constructive  shape  to  his  interpretation  of  the  rasas, 
he  founded  the  new  township  of  Navraspur.  He  had  a  temple  built 
for  Sarasvati  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  which  still  stands 
and  is  known  as  “Narasimha  Sarasvati  Mandir.”  The  record  of 
encouragement  he  provided  to  music  and  musicians  is  amazing, 
considering  that  mainstream  Islam  does  not  recognize  music  as  a 
path  of  devotion.  Ibrahim  himself  had  mastered  music  and 
wanted  his  subjects  to  cultivate  a  love  for  it.  His  creation  of  the 
Eid-e-Navras  and  the  Lashkar-e-Navras  is  unique.  They  are 
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described  below. 

On  every  Thursday,  Eid-e-Navras  (festival  of  music)  was  held  in 
Bijapur.  Singers,  players  of  various  musical  instruments,  and 
dancers  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  assembled  for  the 
festival.  The  assembly  of  elite  musicians  was  known  as  Lashkar-e- 
Navras.  Men  and  women  of  noble  birth  aspired  to  participate  in 
this  Eid.  Well-known  musicians  and  dancers  thought  it  a  unique 
privilege  to  come  to  Bijapur  and  perform  before  the  king,  as  he 
himself  was  a  master  of  the  subject. 

Musicians  were  divided  into  three  categories:  huzuris  or  great 
masters  who  had  direct  access  to  the  king,  darbariswere  versatile 
musicians,  but  could  not  match  the  genius  of  the  Huzuris.  In  the 
third  category,  shaharis  had  a  sound  musical  background  and 
were  diligent  learners.  New  rdgas  and  compositions  came  into 
existence  with  the  king  in  the  assembly,  and  were  passed  on  to 
the  darbaris  and  shaharis.  All  musiciains  received  a  salaiy,  land 
and  residential  quarters  in  accordance  with  their  status. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  long-standing  effect  of  Ibrahim's 
encouragement  to  popularize  music  during  his  time,  but  he  was  a 
great  patron  of  learning  as  a  whole.  Bijapur  attracted  poets, 
musicians,  painters  and  Sufi  philosophers.  The  Ibrahim  Roja,  a 
royal  sepulchre  he  built  for  himself,  is  an  architectural  wonder 
■  today,  although  Navraspur  -  his  dream  city,  was  destroyed  by 
Malik  Ambar,  a  Mogul  general. 

Ibrahim  called  himself  jagadguru  (world  teacher).  He  sent  several 
presents  to  emperor  Akbar  through  Asad  Beg,  the  emperor's 
emissary,  and  this  included  items  considered  sacred  by  Hindus 
and  gold  coins  called  navras  sikkd.  The  inscriptions  on  the  coins 
were  "Navras  Muhar  Adilshahi  Jagadguru  dad  Rahi”,  which 
meant,  “Navras  coin  of  Adilshah,  the  god-bestowed  world 
preceptor.”  The  reaction  of  Akbar  to  these  presents  and  Ibrahim  s 
self-proclaimed  world  preceptorship  is  not  known.  But  Asad  Beg  s 
report  only  confirms  Ibrahim's  love  for  Indian  culture  and  his 
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obsession  with  the  Navras  theory. 

Under  the  Adilshahis,  the  Dakhini  Urdu  became  more  broad- 
based  and  received  recognition  and  court  patronage  .  It  is 
believed  that  Bijapur  is  the  birthplace  of  the  mushaira,  an 
immensely  popular  soiree  of  poetic  compositions  of  later  times. 
The  new  language  became  popular  not  only  with  kings  and  nobles 
but  with  scholars,  teachers  and  commoners  as  well,  and 
mushairds  helped  the  spread  of  literature,  along  with 
sophisticated  entertainment.  Participation  of  the  audience  is  a 
strong  point  of  the  mushaira  even  today.  Poets  are  encouraged  by 
the  audience  at  the  completion  of  every  line  with  exclamations 
like  “Wah!”,  “Khub!”  (Very  good),  “Suban!”  (glorified), 
“Marhaba!”(welldone!),  and  “Mukharrar!”  (repeat,  encore)  etc. 
For  a  long  time,  Persian  continued  as  the  court  language  aind 
Urdu  as  the  spoken  language.  Under  the  Adilshahis, 
Urdu  replaced  Persian  as  a  medium  for  literary  and 
communicative  purposes. 

The  Asari  Mahal  (see  picture  no.  99)  grew  into  a  magnificent 
library  of  Persian  and  Arabic  classics  over  the  years.  It  is  said  that 

Aurangzeb  took  all  the  most 
valuable  manuscripts  away  in 
cartloads  after  he  conquered 
Bijapur  in  1686  A.D.  When 
James  Fergusson  visited  Asari 
Mahal  in  the  1890s,  the 
remnants  were  still  there, 
“precious  to  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  building,  who 
show  them  with  mournful 
pride  and  regret.”  ® 

In  Mysore,  known  as  heart  of 
Karnataka,  Persian  and  Urdu 
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began  to  take  root  during  Hyder  Ali  and  Tipu  Sultan’s  time  (1761- 
1 799  A.D.).  Tipu  Sultan  saw  that  every  village  had  a  masjid  and  a 
makhtdb,  Hyder  Ali  was  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  but  was 
uneducated.  His  son  Tipu  however,  was  well-read  and  took 
special  interest  in  the  sciences.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  rule, 
Persian  replaced  Kainnada  as  the  court  language  and  was  given 
special  status  in  schools. 

Education  of  Women  in  Karnataka  Under  Islamic  Rulers 

Except  for  Ibn  Batuta's  account,  we  do  not  have  any  records  of 
Muslim  women  attending  public  schools,  but  they  certainly 
received  the  necessary  basic  education  at  homes  in  mohallds  of 
the  rich,  as  was  the  practice  in  medieval  times.  Elderly  moulvis 
and  nurses  were  employed  to  teach  them.  Daughters  of  nobles 
were  taught  reading  and  recitation  of  holy  texts,  embroidery, 
painting,  indoor  games  aind  calligraphy. 

I 

Palace-women  received  all  essential  training  befitting  royalty. 
Persian  and  Arabic,  arithmetic,  music,  painting,  drawing  and 
Unani  medicine  were  some  of  the  subjects  taught.  Chivalrous 
Chand  Bibi,  the  princess  of  Ahmednagar  and  queen  of  Ali  Adil 
Shah  1,(1 557- 1 580  A.D.)  received  military  training  like  any  of  the 
Muslim  princes.  This  enabled  her  to  fight  the  Mughal  army.  She 
also  knew  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish.  She  played  sitdr,  and 
painting  flowers  was  her  hobby.  She  learned  Marathi  and 
Kannada  and  played  a  very  important  role  as  a  regent  during  the 
childhood  of  Ibraihim  Adil  Shah  II. 

Hyder  Ali  obtained  several  beautiful  girls  from  Lahore,  Abdala, 
Kabul,  Kandahar,  Kashmir  and  Gujrat  for  his  Zenana.  He  had 
them  trained  in  dancing,  singing  and  playing  various  musical 
instruments  under  the  stewardship  of  Kuppayya,  who  was 
master  of  Bharatanatya  shdstra  and  in  charge  of  the  royal 
theatre^  Some  painted  panels  in  “Dariya  Daulat”  constructed 
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during  Tipu's  time  depict  women  plajdng  musical  instruments.  It 
is  likely  that  Tipu  Sultan  continued  the  system  of  training  girls, 
that  was  started  by  his  father. 
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12.  THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  THE 
INDIAN  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 


The  glimpses  into  the  educational  system  in  Karnataka  provided 
in  the  foregoing  chapters  show  how  the  system  offered  ways  of 
imparting  literacy  and  practical  knowledge  to  the  masses  (so  that 
they  may  earn  a  living)  as  also  specialized  training  for  various 
strata  of  the  society.  This  educational  system  was  formulated 
over  centuries  through  empirical  methods,  and  attempted  to 
fulfill  society's  day-to-day  needs.  It  was  not  borrowed  from  an 
alien  land,  but  grew  from  native  soil.  The  organization  of  the 
educational  system  remained  the  same  among  all  sects— 
Buddhist,  Jaina  and  Vedic.  All  sects  agreed  that  self-realization, 
and  not  mere  wage-earning,  should  be  the  true  aim  of  higher 
education.  A  common  curriculum  was  established,  and  the  study 
of  the  vedas,  upanishads,  darshanas  (different  schools  of 
philosophy),  shdstras,  logic,  and  rhetoric  was  compulsory. 
Proficiency  in  grammair,  oration,  and  debating  were  given 
importance.  All  sects  encouraged  debating  talents  because  the 
superiority  of  each  sect  was  established  through  argumentation 
and  debating  skills  in  large  public  gatherings  of  learned  people. 

The  system  laid  stress  on  education  through  the  regional 
language  at  the  elementaiy  level.  Education  was  free.  Hence  even 
the  poorest  students  could  always  get  admission  into  a  temple 
school,  matha  or  gurukula.  Similarly,  the  worth  of  a  scholar  was 
determined  by  his  ability  to  disseminate  knowledge  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  The  scholars  undertook  this  task, 
through  preaching,  teaching,  discoursing  and  lecturing.  In 
mathas  ,  village  temples,  and  king's  assemblies  alike,  the  learned 
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were  shown  a  great  deal  of  respect. 

Higher  education  was  not  the  monopoly  of  the  rich  as  it  is  today  in 
India.  The  king  did  not  intervene  in  the  administration,  though 
he,  along  with  the  nobles  and  wealthy  merchants,  contributed 
liberally  for  the  cause  of  education.  The  local  temple  committee 
that  managed  the  affairs  of  the  temple,  mot  ha  or  agrahdra  was 
also  responsible  for  education  and  its  supervision  [melolke]  as 
well.  Donors  did  not  pester  the  administration  and  scrutinize 
accounts,  and  the  management  did  not  put  a  lot  of  energy  into 
hankering  for  more  funds  or  prestige.  Learning  always  came  the 
hard  way  and  everybody  including  the  students  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  personal  effort. 

Average  citizens  also  contributed  their  mite  to  the  local  schools 
and  mathas  in  the  form  of  cash,  land,  grains,  cloth,  oil  for  lamps, 
etc.  They  invited  the  staff  and  students  for  meals  on  special 
occasions  and  festivals.  A  schoolteacher's  salary  was  based 
mainly  on  public  donations. 

Discipline  was  the  ke5^ord  in  all  educational  institutions.  In 
comparison  to  modern  standards  a  student's  life  was  austere  and 
joyless.  Students  were  up  early  in  the  morning,  completed 
morning  ablutions  and  bathed  before  dawn.  Personal  hygiene 
was  of  utmost  importance.  Students  had  to  maintain  the 
cleanliness  of  not  only  their  rooms  but  also  of  rivers,  places  of 
study  and  the  areas  through  which  they  commuted  to  school. 

After  prayer  and  yogic  exercises,  studies  began.  Umbrellas, 
shoes,  perfumes,  meat  and  paan  were  not  permitted.  Siestas  aind 
the  company  of  the  opposite  gender  was  to  be  eschewed  at  all 
costs.  Obedience  to  the  guru  was  considered  paramount.  With 
the  celibate  life  being  compulsory,  those  who  broke  the  rules  were 
thrown  out  of  the  school  without  mercy.  Since  society  looked 
down  upon  wayward  behavior,  the  student  community  had  to 
remain  alert  and  law  abiding  all  the  time.  Society  arranged  for 
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their  food,  clothes,  medicines  and  books. 

The  preceptors  and  gurus  also  led  an  austere  and  selfless 
life.  They  kept  away  from  material  comforts  and  publicity. 
They  belonged  to  the  most  respected  class.  Rulers  and 
administrators  came  to  them  to  pay  their  respects  and  consult 
on  social  and  religious  matters.  An  ideal  dchdrya  or  preceptor 
spent  his  entire  life  in  study,  teaching  and  dispensing  knowledge. 
There  was  not  much  remuneration  for  scholastic  pursuits  and 
emoluments  at  institutions  were  meager.  At  times,  a  teacher  of 
vedas  received  as  much  compensation  as  a  teacher  at  an 
elementary  school!  Many  of  the  celebrated  teachers  were  celibate 
monks  who  lived  on  alms.  Such  self-abnegation  made  them 
fearless,  and  as  a  result  they  had  no  reason  to  bow  to  anybody 
except  the  goddess  of  vidyd  or  learning  (goddess  Saraswati)! 

Naturally,  rulers  vied  with  each  other  to  welcome  to  their  lands 
the  renowned  scholars  of  those  times,  and  bestowed  grants  to 
establish  an  dshrama,  a  school  or  a  mathei,  so  that  itinerant  sage- 
scholars  could  stay  at  length  and  provide  spiritual  guidance  and 
supervise  education.  Even  rival  kingdoms  (Rashtrakutas  and 
Gangas;  Chalukyas  and  Hoysalas)  are  known  to  have  honored 
common  gurus  and  sought  their  valued  advice  on  mundane  and 
spiritual  matters. 

Since  education  was  part  of  the  social  system  of  the  times,  each 
able-bodied  individual  had  a  niche,  and  was  allowed  to  master 
skills  in  one  vocation  or  the  other,  specified  by  his  birth  caste.  It 
was  not  -  by  today's  standards,  democratic,  choice-oriented,  or 
an  egalitarian  arrangement,  but  it  was  a  self-supporting  method 
aind  helped  the  local  population  to  be  self-reliant.  Unemployment 
was  negligible  in  India  before  European  rule.  It  is  worthwhile  to 
notice  the  comments  of  Fra.  P.  D.  Bartolomeo  (who  was  in  India 
from  1776-1789).  “The  boys  in  the  ninth  year  of  their  age  are 
initiated  with  great  ceremony  into  the  calling  or  occupation  of  the 
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caste  to  which  their  father  belongs,  and  which  they  can  never 
abandon.  This  law,  mention  of  which  occurs  in  the  works  of 
Diodorous,  Siculus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  other  Greek  writers,  is 
indeed  exceedingly  hard,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  great  benefit 
to  civil  order,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  and  even  to  religion. . .  Hence  it 
happens  that  the  Indians  do  not  follow  that  general  and  superficial 
method  of  education  by  which  children  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  all  intended  for  the  same  condition  and  for  discharging  the 
same  duties. ...” 

“By  this  establishment  the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  things 
necessary  for  the  public  good  is  not  only  widely  diffused,  but 
transmitted  to  posterity,  who  are  thereby  enabled  still  further  to 
improve  them,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander,  the  Great,  the  Indians  had  acquired  such  skill  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  that  Nearchus,  the  commander  of  his  fleet  was 
much  amazed  at  the  dexterity  with  which  they  imitated  the 
accoutrements  of  the  Grecian  soldiers.  ” 

Bartolomeo  further  narrates  his  own  experience.  He  entrusted  an 
exceedingly  pretty  lamp  made  in  Portugal  to  an  Indian  craftsman. 
Some  days  later  the  craftsman  brought  to  him  another  lamp 
similar  to  the  one  given  to  him.  Bartolomeo  could  hardly 
distinguish  the  two.  He  rightly  observed  that  arts  and  sciences  in 
India  had  greatly  declined  since  foreign  conquerors  expelled 
native  kings;  several  provinces  were  laid  waste  and  the  castes 
confounded  to  each  other.”  Earlier  (to  foreign  occupation), 
different  kingdoms  encouraged  arts.  Laws  were  respected  and 
justice  and  civil  order  prevailed,  which  unfortunately  made  way 
for  absolute  authority  and  despotic  ways  in  later  times. 

Political  conditions  in  the  and  18'*’  centuries  supported 
the  lawlessness  that  was  making  its  ugly  appearance. 
Looting  followed  battles  between  kingdoms  and  principalities  and 
burning  of  institutions  by  the  victorious  party  were  frequent. 
The  Muhammadans,  Portuguese  and  Marathas  have  their  own 
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records  in  the  destruction  of  religious  temples  and  mothas.  Hyder 
Ali  and  Tipu  Sultan  s  destruction  of  towns  and  harbors  provides 
for  sad  accounts.  The  kings  of  Keladi  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Gerasoppa,  which  was  a  renowned  Jaina  centre  of  learning. 
The  rulers  of  Gerasoppa,  though  of  Jaina  faith,  patronized  all 
religions  and  religious  institutions  alike.  Similar  was  the  case  of 
the  Swadi  (Sonda)  kingdoms  and  Sringeri  mat  ha,  which  had  to 
face  a  marauder's  wrath.  Centres  of  higher  learning,  where 
education  was  imparted  through  Sanskrit,  suffered  a  deathblow. 
But  at  the  village  level,  elementary  schooling  somehow  continued 
to  operate. 

In  these  village  schools,  instruction  continued  in  Kannada,  the 
regional  language.  The  courtyards  of  mothas  and  temples  were 
sufficient  for  the  village  school  with  their  single  teachers.  Sand 
and  fingers  replaced  paper  and  pen  in  the  learning  of  letters, 
numerals,  arithmetic  and  simple  forms  of  the  language. 
Instruction  was  oral  and  memorization  was  important.  Addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  were 
represented  in  table  form,  and  these  tables  were  recited  by 
students  in  mnemonic  songs  and  thereby  easily  remembered. 
Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  mental  arithmetic.  Portions  of 
Kannada  classics,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata 
were  recited  with  correct  pronunciation,  memorized  and  quoted 
whenever  required.  In  Aigala  mat  ha,  local  music  compositions, 
and  at  least  twenty  Yakshagana  dance  dramas  were  taught 
and  enacted. 

Students  belonging  to  the  artisan  or  craftsman  castes  left  school 
early  in  life,  in  order  to  pursue  their  family  vocations,  and 
students  of  the  Brahmin  caste  later  went  to  mothas  or  vedic 
pothashdlds  (schools)  in  order  to  study  higher  courses. 

Such  a  system  continued  for  centuries  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19^**  century,  primary  schooling  was  widely  prevalent  in  most 
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parts  of  India.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  of  which  undivided 
Canara  district  formed  a  part,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  the  governor, 
found  a  primary  school  in  every  village,  the  remnants  of  a  system 
that  was  in  existence  for  nearly  a  millennium. 

Elementary  school  teachers  were  drawn  from  the  ordinary  rung  of 
instructed  men  and  it  was  possible  for  members  of  communities 
other  than  Brahmins  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Remuneration  was  very  meager,  contributed  by  each  family  of  the 
village  in  the  form  of  grains,  cloth  or  some  cash  at  the  harvesting 
time.  The  surveys  conducted  in  British  India  in  1820-23  A.D., 
mention  certain  specific  features  of  these  native  schools. 
These  were: 

1 .  The  absence  of  textbooks . 

2.  Learning  mostly  by  rote,  including  that  of  mathematical 
tables. 

3.  No  examinations  or  marks  awarded;  no  hurdles  to  cross. 

4 .  Each  student  absorbing  teaching  according  to  his  ability. 

5.  No  unpleasant  experience,  barring  the  fear  of  the  “teacher's 
cane”  or  the  “father's  palm”  for  not  attending  lessons.  The 
father  invariably  sided  with  the  teacher. 

The  surveys  also  mention  that  some  schools  were  held  in  sheds 
belonging  to  barbers,  oilmen,  potters  and  weavers.  There  is 
evidence  of  the  word  shale  (sdli  in  spoken  Kannada)  being  used  as 
synonymous  to  a  weaving  shed.  It  is  possible  that  craftsmen  of  the 
Veerashaiva  and  other  communities  had  their  schooling  along 
with  vocational  training.  Veerashaiva  mathas  imparted  education 
to  members  of  all  communities,  as  mentioned  earlier  (see 
Community  Education),  and  classes  were  held  in  temple 
corridors,  under  a  tree  or  in  the  courtyard  of  a  landlord. 
The  surveyors  of  the  British  government  tried  to  assess  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  and  their  certificates.  They  also 
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searched  for  a  school  library,  teaching  aids,  a  playground,  etc.,  as 
per  western  norms,  but  did  not  find  any.  Most  of  the  surveyors 
were  unaware  of  the  inexpensive  method  of  indigenous 
education,  which  was  self-supporting.  Nonetheless, 
G.  L.  Prendergast,  councilor  to  the  Governor  of  Mumbai,  was  one 
of  the  few  persons  who  assessed  the  situation  correctly.  He 
reported  in  1817,  “I  mention, ...  that  there  is  hardly  a  village  great 
or  small,  throughout  our  territories  in  which  there  is  not  at  least  one 
school  and  in  larger  cities  in  every  division,  where  young  natives 
are  taught,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  upon  a  system  so 
economical,  from  a  handful  or  two  of  grain  to  perhaps  a  Rupee  per 
month  to  the  schoolmaster,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parents, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  simple  and  effectual  that  there  is  hardly  a 
cultivator,  or  a  petty  dealer,  who  is  not  competent  to  keep  his 
accounts  with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  in  my  opinion  beyond  what  we 
meet  with  amongst  the  lower  orders  in  our  own  country.  Whilst  the 
more  splendid  dealers  and  bankers  keep  their  books  with  a  degree 
of  ease,  conciseness  and  clearness  I  rather  think  fully  equal  to 
those  of  any  British  merchant.  ” 

Another  report,  by  the  collector  of  Bellaiy,  deserves  special 
mention  because  it  provides  a  glimpse  into  the  real  situation  that 
prevailed  in  the  region  in  1822  A.D.  (see  Appendix  D)  The  Bellaiy 
region  was  quite  prosperous  as  a  cotton-growing  and  cloth- 
manufacturing  area  just  before  its  conquest  by  the  British. 
Suddenly  it  became  impoverished  due  to  the  policy  of  importing 
cloth  manufactured  in  Britain.  Farmers  and  weavers  became 
destitute,  aind  those  who  could,  migrated  to  other  regions.  The 
removal  of  many  troops  from  the  Madras  region  (to  which  Bellary 
was  attached),  to  other  capitals  further  contributed  to  the  decline 
in  the  demand  for  local  produce,  and  the  continuous  draining  of 
revenue  rendered  the  people  utterly  poor.  The  middle  and  lower 
classes,  which  formed  the  majority  of  the  population  now 
impoverished,  could  not  secure  an  education  for  their  children. 
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“In  many  villages  where  formerly  there  were  schools,  there  are 
none,” he  wrote.  Despite  this,  in  a  report  the  district  collector  (see 
Appendix  E)  of  Kanara  district  recommended  the  government  not 
to  provide  any  grsmts  for  schools. 

Since  most  of  the  reports  received  by  the  Governor  General  were 
vague  and  incomplete,  no  gramt  was  made  for  native  institutions. 
Honest  and  genuine  surveys  submitted  by  administrators  such 
as  A.D.  Campbell,  were  few  and  were  usually  overlooked  by  the 
new  rulers.  Just  as  in  resources,  the  natives  of  India  grew  poorer 
in  literacy  as  well,  under  foreign  rule. 

In  order  to  help  the  British  run  Indian  administrative  affairs,  a  big 
force  of  trained  hands  was  required.  Serious  thought  was  given  to 
provide  education  in  the  British  way.  The  progressive  approach  of 
William  Bentinck,  the  Governor  General,  and  Macaulay, 
reformist  and  educationist,  and  leaders  such  as  Raja  Ram  Mohan 
Roy  helped  introduce  the  western  system  of  education  in  India. 
English  schools  started  cropping  up,  run  by  missionaries  and 
private  bodies.  But  their  education  was  expensive:  schools  were 
fewer  and  affordable  only  by  well-to-do  families.  Some  brilliant 
students  made  it  to  England  as  well,  for  higher  studies.  But  the 
population  in  general  grew  more  illiterate  than  ever.  This 
situation  made  Mahatma  Gandhi  utter  his  famous  lines  at  the 
Round  Table  Conference  at  Chatham  House  in  193 1 : 

/  say  without  fear  of  my  figures  being  challenged  successfully, 
that  today  India  is  more  illiterate  than  it  was  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  so  is  Burma,  because  the  British  administrators, 
when  they  came  to  India,  instead  of  taking  hold  of  things  as  they 
were,  began  to  root  them  out  They  scratched  the  soil  and  began  to 
look  at  the  root,  and  left  the  root  like  that,  and  the  beautiful  tree 
perished.  The  village  schools  were  not  good  enough  for  the  British 
administrator,  so  he  came  out  with  his  programme.  Every  school 
must  have  so  much  paraphernalia,  building,  and  so  forth.  Well, 
there  were  no  such  schools  at  all.  There  are  statistics  left  by  a 
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British  administrator  which  show  that,  in  places  where  they  have 
carried  out  a  survey,  ancient  schools  have  gone  by  the  board, 
because  there  was  no  recognition  for  these  schools,  and  the 
schools  established  after  the  European  pattern  were  too  expensive 
for  the  people,  and  therefore  they  could  not  possibly  overtake  the 
thing.  I  defy  anybody  to  fulfill  a  programme  of  compulsory  primary 
education  of  these  masses  inside  of  a  century.  This  very  poor 
country  of  mine  is  ill-able  to  sustain  such  an  expensive  method  of 
education.  Our  state  when  free  would  revive  the  old  village 
schoolmaster  and  dot  every  village  with  a  school  both  for  boys  and 
girls.” 

(Mahatma  Gandhi  at  Chatham  House,  London,  October  20,  1931) 

Gandhiji  himself  was  educated  in  the  British  style  of  education, 
which  had  tahen  root  by  then,  and  he  was  very  well  aware  of  its 
shortcomings.  As  a  social  reformer,  he  had  given  deep  thought 
into  reforming  education.  He  propounded  craft-oriented,  cheap, 
self-sufficient  education  without  caste  and  gender 
discrimination.  This  was  ideally  suited  to  his  homeland,  and 
provided  employment  to  one  and  all,  by  the  time  students 
finished  basic  schooling.  His  concept  o{'‘Buniyadi  Talim”  or  basic 
education,  if  implemented  properly,  would  not  have  permitted  the 
destruction  of  countless  arts  and  crafts.  These  vocations, 
although  caste-based  at  the  time,  would  have  provided 
employment  to  youngsters  to  earn  a  living.  The  concept  of  a 
universal  mass-education,  when  introduced  in  India  created 
millions  of  literates,  all  in  the  same  mould,  who  could  neither  take 
up  their  hereditary  vocations  nor  could  be  absorbed  in  the  limited 
prototype  jobs  in  government  agencies. 

sixty  years  of  Independence,  India  is  unable  to  formulate  the 
educational  policy  most  suited  to  the  country.  She  has  totally 
ignored  the  good  points  of  the  earlier  system,  which  lasted  for 
thousands  of  years.  Neither  is  the  country  able  to  train 
youngsters  towards  the  development  of  personality,  which 
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involves  an  understanding  of  the  dignity  of  labour  (which  was 
close  to  Gandhi’s  heart)  and  self-reliance,  which  are  western 
concepts  as  well.  Year  after  year,  millions  of  young  Indians  who 
come  out  of  schools  and  colleges  after  graduation  have  obtained 
only  a  literaiy,  formal  and  certificate-oriented  instruction. 
This  archetype  of  schooling  has  lead  to  endless  unemployment. 

These  days,  only  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes  receive 
education  in  English-medium  schools,  which  system  enables  the 
fortunate  few  to  hop  over  to  western  countries  for  better 
employment  and  opportunities.  The  medical  and  technical 
courses  have  become  the  monopoly  of  the  rich.  Those  who  are 
qualified,  naturally  seek  better  opportunities  outside  India. 
Earlier,  due  to  lack  of  resources,  education  could  not  reach  the 
average  Indian.  Now,  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunity,  the  benefits  of 
higher  literary  education  are  not  reaching  the  masses.  India 
remains  poorer  than  ever  in  the  field  of  education  by  “exporting” 
skilled  labor  abroad  that  is  trained  at  home  at  great  cost.  In  spite 
of  her  gaining  political  independence,  India  is  still  dependent  in 
the  field  of  education.  She  continues  as  an  underdeveloped 
country  in  spite  of  the  claim  of  being  world's  biggest  democracy 
and  the  biggest  source  of  skilled  human  power  in  the  free  world. 


Appendix  A 

Education  of  Belavadi  Mallamma  (1660-1717  A.D.) 

Belavadi  Mallamma  was  the  daughter  of  Sode  (also  “Sonde”)  king 
Madhulinga  Nayaka  and  went  on  to  defend  her  husband's 
kingdom  against  the  mighty  force  of  the  Maratha  leader 
Chatrapati  Shivaji,  winning  the  latter's  admiration  and  respect 
for  her  bravery.  Scholar  Shesho  Srinivas  Muthalik  has  recorded 
life  in  the  palace  of  Madhulinga  Nayaka  in  1704-5  C.E.  in  the 
Marathi  language.  Some  excerpts  are  included  here: 

When  Mallamma  reached  five  years  of  age,  her  education 
began,  along  with  that  of  her  brother  Sadashiva  Nayaka. 
Both  of  them  were  taught  Kannada,  Marathi,  Urdu,  and 
Sanskrit.  It  took  them  ten  years  to  learn  all  these  languages. 
The  brother  and  sister  were  very  close  and  studied  together. 
A  school  was  built  for  their  education  and  ten  senior  shdstris 
were  appointed  as  teachers.  In  the  classes  there  were  boys 
and  girls  belonging  to  various  castes  (Havyaks,  Gouda 
Saraswats,  Nadavars,  and  Madhwas)  in  about  equal 
numbers.  Sheinkar  Bhat  was  the  Principal  of  the  school  and 
was  a  great  scholar.  Mallamma  was  a  very  good  student  and 
an  intelligent  girl.  Everybody  admired  her  intellect.  She  was 
drawn  to  poetry  when  she  was  about  twelve  years  old. 
Sadashiva  Nayaka  was  also  fond  of  poetry  and  wrote  poems 
in  Kannada.  Their  father,  king  Madhulinga  Nayaka  arranged 
for  all  the  boys  to  undergo  military  training  and  appointed  a 
brave  man  called  Ranavir  Singh  as  the  trainer.  Mallamma 
showed  an  interest  in  fencing  and  archery.  She  also  equalled 
the  boys  in  horse  riding  and  throwing  the  spear. 
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Mallamma  had  great  respect  for  her  teachers,  her  parents  and 
God.  She  would  wake  up  every  morning,  after  bath  get  dressed, 
and  offer  prayers  to  Lord  Shiva.  Then  she  would  go  to  school  . 

This  excerpt  shows  that  girls  of  royal  families  received  the  same 
education  as  the  princes.  It  also  provides  an  example  of  the 
broadmindedness  of  the  Sode  kings,  who  provided  co-education 
(of  boys  and  girls  together)  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at  a  time 
when  elsewhere  in  India  and  the  rest  of  the  world  gender- 
discrimination  was  at  the  peak. 


The  author  is  grateful  to  Dr.  Shrinivas  Havanur  for  providing  a 
copy  of  the  mauscript  in  Marathi;  kannada  translation  has  been 
since  published  by  Kannada  Shakti  Kendra,  Bangalore  (1993), 
under  the  title,  Ajeya  Rani  Belavadi  Mallammaji. 
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Education  of  Gadiyaram  Ramakrishna  Sharma  (1919-2006) 


Upon  my  request  in  the  year  1987,  Shri  Gadiyaram  Ramakrishna 
Sharma  of  Alampur  in  Mehaboobnagar  district  of  Andhra 
Pradesh,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  researcher  in  Sankrit, 
Telugu  and  a  Freedom  Fighter  described  his  gurukul  style 
(traditional  Indian  residential  schooling)  education.  I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  providing  insight  into  the  Brahmanical  education 
provided  to  young  boys  in  Andhra  Pradesh  at  the  turn  of  the  19th 
or  early  20th  century.  His  words: 

“I  studied  in  the  choultry  (agrahdra)  of  Biriwada  under  the  sacred 
guidance  of  Shri  Veluri  Shivarama  Shastri.  My  teacher  himself 
provided  me  with  rice,  and  clothing  in  addition  to  education.  We 
called  his  home  "GuruKulumu"  (master's  place)  or " Deva  KulumiX' 
(place  of  God  or  “temple”).  1  studied  there  for  three  years.  Due  to 
his  teaching  abilities  and  my  desire  for  learning,  1  learned  poetry, 
dramatic  literary  forms  (ndtydlankdra],  and  grammar  very 
quickly.  After  that,  for  ten  years  1  was  engaged  in  self-study.  1 
never  paid  any  tuition  fees  {guru-dakshinci)  to  my  guru,  he  was  a 
wealthy  man:  rich  both  in  knowledge  and  in  heart. 

The  teaching  method  encouraged  the  development  of  memory- 
power.  The  teacher  taught  the  hymns  from  the  vedas  and 
shdstras  (ancient  Indian  scriptures  and  treatises)  by  heart.  We 
were  asked  to  repeat  verses  after  him  for  long  periods  of  time. 
After  a  week  or  so,  we  could  recite  the  hymns  without  taking  help 
from  the  texts.  Since  we  had  to  repeat  them  so  often,  there  was  no 
way  to  forget  them!  Bramhachaiya  (celibacy  compounded  with 
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discipline  in  food  and  thought)  considerably  improves  the 
retention  power  of  the  mind  and  we  were  expected  to  follow  strict 
rules  of  Bramhachaiya  precepts.  Yoga  (traditional  Indian 
exercise  for  body  and  mind)  was  not  mandatory,  but  each  one  of 
us  religiously  practised  severed  postures  (asanas).  We  also 
prcactised  the  surya  namaskdra  (a  ten  step  exercise  emphasizing 
flexibility  and  balance,  performed  in  honor  of  the  Sun  God), 
prdndydma  (breathing  techniques),  dharana  (sustenance),  and 
niyama  (discipline).  Some  of  my  friends  also  practised  the  use  of 
weapons,  and  participated  in  wrestling  contests. 

The  boys  were  taught  to  write  after  the  fifth  year.  In  the  school,  we 
were  taught  to  write  in  the  sand  to  practice  the  alphabet. 
Sometimes  they  would  bring  us  wood  or  stone  boards  with 
alphabets  carved  in  them  and  we  had  to  run  our  fingers  through 
the  grooves  to  practice  good  handwriting.  We  called  them  "guntd- 
o-ndmulu." 

Once  the  boys  learned  the  alphabet  and  combinations  of  letters  to 
form  syllables,  they  could  write  on  palm  leaves.  There  were  also 
fruit  leaves,  stretches  of  cloth,  and  metal  boards  for  writing.  We 
were  made  to  write  psadms,  mathematical  rules,  and  mythological 
stories. 

Sometimes  the  older  boys  taught  the  younger  boys.  By  sunset  we 
had  to  complete  and  submit  homework  that  was  assigned  in  the 
morning.  We  had  to  follow  rigid  rules  of  time  and  activity: 
awakening  at  sunrise,  practising  yoga,  attending  to  personal 
grooming,  performing  prayer  and  worship,  engaging  in  reading 
and  study,  eating  lunch,  spending  time  with  the  teacher  (guru 
shushrooshe),  performing  sandhydvandanam  (Brahminical 
ntual  requiring  initiation),  listening  to  stories  and  tales,  eating 

dinner,  and  finally  going  to  bed.  It  all  had  to  be  done  punctually 
and  in  that  strict  order. 

The  school  was  off  on  the  following  days:  the  first  day,  the  8th  day. 
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the  14th  day,  the  full  moon  day,  and  the  amdvdsyd  (new-moon 
day).  On  very  cloudy  days  and  if  the  teacher  was  busy  in 
discussions  with  visiting  scholars,  he  would  occasionally  let  us 
play  instead  of  study. 

In  Andhra  Pradesh,  during  my  childhood  there  used  to  be  "vipra- 
vinodis” .  They  were  not  Brahmins.  These  boys  learned  hand  skills 
such  as  magic,  and  other  tantric  sciences.  The  Koochipudi 
Bhagawats  taught  their  children  music,  musical  instruments, 
dance,  and  acting.  The  Bhagawats  still  practice  this  form  of 
education  in  Andhra  Pradesh. 

When  1  was  in  the  guru's  house,  1  rose  at  five  o'clock  and  did  the 
sandhydvandana.  1  read  the  lessons  of  the  day  ahead  of  time.  My 
teacher  would  start  his  discourse  around  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  After  that  the  students  got  together  under  the  trees  and 
discussed  the  lessons,  and  regurgitated  them.  After  sunset,  if  we 
had  any  questions  about  the  lessons,  we  would  consult  with  the 
teacher.  The  students  who  came  from  villages  went  home  at  this 
point,  and  those  who  resided  with  the  teacher  read  Telugu  poetry. 
This  is  how  I  was  educated.” 

This  Gurukul  system  was  common  to  all  regions  of  India, 
including  Karnataka. 


Appendix  C 

The  Monitor  System 


Many  foreigners  have  visited  India,  over  centuries.  Some  of  them 
were  impressed  by  the  simple,  economic  and  direct  way  of 
learning  at  primary  level.  Apart  from  writing  on  sand  and  palm- 
leaves  which  were  inexpensive  oral  method  of  reciting, 
memorising  and  reproducing,  seemed  to  them  a  sure  way  of 
learning.  The  Chinese  monk  Itsing  (635-713  AD)  had  noticed  in 
Nalanda,  senior  monk-students  training  younger  students.  This 
system  prevailed  in  gurukuls  or  residential  schools  of  Gurus 
where  the  single  master  of  the  house  had  to  instruct  students  of 
all  ages  and  different  stages  of  learning,  at  the  same  time  (See 
appendix  B).  Senior  students  were  asked  to  teach  younger  ones  or 
help  revise  the  already  taught  lessons.  This  system  existed  in 
Muslim  institutions  as  well.  It  came  to  be  known  as  monitor 
system.  Pietro  Della  Valle,  the  Italian  traveller  who  visited  Keladi 
and  Ikkeri  in  1623  A.D.,  passed  through  a  village  school  in  temple 
premises.  He  has  left  a  description  of  such  a  class  of  students 
without  a  teacher.  Four  students  were  singing  and  writing  on  the 
sand  with  their  fingers.  One  of  them  was  leading  reciting  part  of 
the  lesson  and  wrote  on  sand  and  other  followed  him.  When  the 
pavement  was  full  of  figures,  they  erased  it  with  hand  and  added 
more  sand  when  necessary.  “They  learnt  to  read  and  write 
without  spoiling  paper,  pen  or  ink  which  is  a  pretty  way”  he  wrote. 

Pietro  Della  Valle  asked  the  boys  that  if  they  forgot  part  of  the 
lesson  or  committed  mistake,  who  would  correct  them.  They 
rightly  replied  that,  one  may  commit  some  mistake  at  one  level. 
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But  all  the  four  students  are  unlikely  to  commit  the  same 
mistake,  when  directly  taught  by  the  teacher  earlier  and  which 
they  had  listened  attentively.  Pietro  Della  Valle  felt  it  “indeed  a 
pretty,  easy  and  secure  way  of  learning”. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  a  British  missionary  who  came  to  India 
in  the  mid  18th  century  was  very  much  drawn  by  this  mode  of 
instruction,  and  introduced  the  same  in  the  teacher-starved 
region  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  century.  He  was  associated 
with  another  person  Lancaster  and  the  system  came  to  be  known 
as  “Bell  and  Lancaster  system”  or  ‘Madras  system’.  For  more  than 
50  years,  the  system  worked  very  well  in  England. 

But  John  Boland  another  missionary,  resented  the  credit,  the 
duo  cladmed  as  their  own  invention  of  this  age-old  Indian  system. 
He  wrote  in  A.D.  “It  (the  monitor  system)  was  introduced  into  this 
country  without  any  acknowledgement  and  it  was  even  claimed 
as  an  invention  by  two  individuals  who  disputed  upon  the  priority 
of  discovery”.  He  further  wrote”  no  people  probably  appreciate 
more  justly  the  importance  of  instruction  than  the  Hindoos...  they 
have  formed  institutions  themselves  to  meet  various  cases  of 
ignorance  and  misery”!  Monitor  system  was  only  one  of  them. 


‘  Dharmapal;  The  Beautiful  Tree:  Indian  Education  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century;  Delhi,  198 1  Pp  260-6 1 


Appendix  D 

Report  of  A.D.  Campbell,  Collector  of  Bellary 
1822  .  Extracts 


The  economy  with  which  children  are  taught  to  write  in  the  native 
schools,  and  the  system  by  which  the  more  advanced  scholars  are 
caused  to  teach  the  less  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
confirm  their  own  knowledge  is  certainly  admirable,  and  well 
deserved  the  imitation  it  has  received  in  England.  The  chief 
defects  in  the  native  schools  are  the  nature  of  the  books  and 
learning  taught  and  the  want  of  competent  masters. 

Imperfect,  however,  as  the  present  education  of  the  natives  is, 
there  are  a  few  who  possess  the  means  to  command  it  for  their 
children  even  were  books  of  proper  kind  plentiful  and  the  master 
every  way  adequate  to  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  he  would 
make  no  advance  from  one  class  to  another,  except  as  he  might  be 
paid  for  his  labour.  While  learning  the  first  rudiments,  it  is 
common  for  the  scholar  to  pay  to  the  teacher,  the  quarter  of  a 
Rupee,  and  when  arrived  as  far  as  a  to  write  on  paper,  or  at  the 
higher  branches  of  artithmatic,  half  a  rupee  per  mensem.  But  in 
providing  further  such  as  explaining  books,  which  are  written  in 
verse,  giving  the  meaning  of  Sanskrit  words,  and  illustrating  the 
principle  of  vernacular  languages,  such  demands  are  made  as 
exceed  the  means  of  most  parents.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
alternative,  but  that  of  leaving  their  children  only  partially 
instructed,  and  consequently  ignorant  of  the  most  essential  and 
useful  parts  of  a  liberal  education.  But  there  are  multitudes  that 
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cannot  even  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  system, 
defective  as  it  is. 

1  am  sorry  to  state  that  this  is  ascribable  to  the  gradual  but 
general  impoverishment  of  the  country.  The  means  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  have  been,  of  late  years  greatly 
diminished,  by  the  introduction  of  our  own  European 
manufacturers,  in  lieu  of  the  Indian  cotton  fabrics.  The  removsil  of 
many  of  our  troops,  from  our  own  territories,  to  the  distant 
frontiers  of  our  newly  subsided  allies,  has  also,  of  late  years, 
affected  the  demand  of  grain,  the  transfer  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  from  the  native  governments,  and  their  officers,  who 
liberally  expended  it  in  India,  to  Europeans,  restricted  by  law 
from  employing  it  even  temporarily  in  India,  and  daily  draining  it 
from  the  land,  has  likewise  tended  to  this  effect  which  has  been 
alleviated  by  a  less  rigid  enforcement  of  the  revenue  due  to  the 
state.  The  greater  part  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  the 
people  are  now  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  upon  the 
education  of  their  offspring,  while  their  necessities  require  the 
assistance  of  their  children  as  soon  as  their  tender  limbs  are 
capable  of  the  smallest  labour. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  government  that  of  a  nearly  million  of 
souls  in  this  district,  7000  are  now  at  scool;  a  proportion  which 
exhibits  but  too  strongly  the  result  of  the  above  stated.  In  many 
villages,  where  formerly  there  were  schools,  now  only  a  few  of  the 
children  of  the  most  opulent  are  taught,  others  being  unable, 
from  poverty,  to  attend  or  to  pay  what  is  demanded . 


Appendix  E 

Chief  Collector  Harris's  Report  on  Education  in  Kanara 

Excerpts  of  the  chief  collector's  report,  dated  August  27,  1822 


•  In  Kanara,  there  are  no  schools  or  colleges  teaching  science 
and  other  complex  subjects.  There  are  no  established 
schools.  There  are  no  permanent  teachers.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  government  building  or  any  educational 
institution. 

•  Upper  class  Brahmins  receive  some  education  in  cities 
under  a  chief  Brahmin.  The  teacher  does  not  receive  a 
salary  except  in  the  form  of  clothing.  The  Muslims  follow  a 
similar  system,  with  the  Mullas  acting  as  the  teachers.  The 
education  is  fully  private  and  does  not  follow  a  uniform 
curriculum.  The  children  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics.  Except  for  the  uppermost  caste,  nobody 
studies  Persian,  Hindavi  (old  name  of  Hindi),  and  Kannada. 

•  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  education  in  this  state  has 
degenerated  to  the  lowest  level.  The  education  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  Brahmins,  Konkanis,  and  Shenvis. 

•  After  1  came  to  Kanara,  1  tried  to  encourage  some  farmers 
(Bunts)  to  acquire  some  education,  but  without  any 
success.  There  is  one  Christian  school  in  Kanara  that 
teaches  Latin  and  Portuguese. 

In  spite  of  my  report,  if  the  board  wishes  me  to  submit  regular 
educational  reports.  I  will  try  my  best  to  do  further  research. 
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There  is  only  one  employee,  among  the  many  who  work  for  the 
collector,  who  knows  the  Farsi  language.  Others  only  know 
Hindavi  and  Kannada.  There  are  many  who  know  Sanskrit. 
However,  they  cannot  read  any  inscriptions.  They  claim  that  the 
script  they  know  is  different. 
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Glossary 


Abhilashitarthachintamani  -  A  twelfth  century 


encyclopedia  written  by 
Western  Chalukya  king 
Someshvara,  also  known  as 

MdnasoUasa 

Abul  Fazl 

-  (1551-1602  C.E.)  Persian 

scholar  and  Akbar's 
biographer.  His  work  Ain-i- 
Akbari  remains  a  great 

source  of  historical  reference 

on  the  reign  of  the  Mughal 
king  Akbar 

Algal 

Teacher 

Aigala  Matha 

Single  techer  school 

Agastya 

-  The  Hindu  sage  (Rishi)  who 
drank  the  ocean  in  order  to 
empty  it. 

Agni 

-  The  god  of  fire;  in  Hindu 
thought,  the  greatest  witness 
(hence  the  walking  around 
the  fire  at  weddings) 

Ahimsa 

literally  “non-violence”. 
Ahimsa  has  been  the  doctrine 
of  many  religions  in  India, 
most  prominently  in  Jainism. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  used  it 
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as  a  guiding  principle  as 
he  developed  the  method 
of  satyagraha  to  fight 
British  rule. 

Akka  Mahadevi 

(c.  12th  century)  Great  saint 
poetess  from  Karnataka  who 
sang  Lord  Shiva's  glory.  Her 
poetry  in  Kannada  is 
collectively  known  as 

Vachanas 

Amrut 

(a.k.a.  Amrita)  Nectar  of 
immortality 

Apsara 

-  A  heavenly  nymph 

Ashoka 

-  (273-232  B.C.)  The  great 

Mauryan  emperor  who  was 
responsible  for  the  spreading 
of  Buddhist  faith 

Ashram 

-  monastery  or  hermitage,  a 
retreat  for  humans  and 
animals,  where  knowledge 
and  spirituality  is  pursued 

Ashtadikpala 

The  guardians  of  the  eight 
directions,  namely  Kubera, 
Chandra,  Indra,  Agni,  Yama, 
Suiya,  Varuna,  and  Vayu. 
They  are  part  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon. 
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Ashwath 

-  (a.k.a.  Peepal)  a  type  of  large 

tree  (biological  name:  Ficus 
religious)  that  is  of 
significance  in  Hindu  belief 

Atharvanaveda 

One  of  the  four  vedas  forming 
the  origin  of  Hinduism.  It 
includes  aspects  of  charms 
and  spells. 

Ayurveda 

-  Ancient  Indian  method  of 

medicine  with  its  roots  in  the 

vedas 

Azad  Abul  Kalam 

(1888-1958)  Indian  freedom 
fighter  and  a  fierce 

nationalist. 

Bainabhatta 

(c.7th  century)  Sanskrit 

scholar  and  writer  of 

Harshavardhana's 

biography,  Harsha  Charitd. 

Kddambari  is  another 

famous  work  of  his. 

Banyan 

-  tree  (Ficus  indica)  that  puts 
out  aeriad  roots  and  has 
religious  significance  in  folk 
religion;  in  Hindi:  bargad. 

Basadi 

(also  basti)  A  Jaina  shrine  or 
temple 

Basaveshvara 

-  (12th  century)  Saint,  and 
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Bhajans 

reformer  of  Hinduism.  He 
declared  that  “work  is 
worship”.  He  was  also  a  noted 
Kannada  poet  who  sang 
vachana  or  “pithy  sayings”. 
Founder  of  Virashaivism. 

Songs  of  devotion  sung  in 
praise  of  God,  usually  in 

groups 

Bhakti 

Devotion,  in  Hindu  thought, 
bhakti  is  one  of  the  ways  to 
reach  God  (Bhaktimdrga) 

Bharata 

Ancient  sage  considered  as 
composer  of  Natyashastra, 

most  authoritative  treatise  on 

Indian  dance,  drama  and 

music.  It  has  several 

commentaties  in  Sanskrit 
and  regional  languages. 
Indian  temple  sculptures 
represent  various  dance 
poses  described  by  Bharata. 

Bhavabhuti 

-  8th  Century  Sanskrit  poet  of 
Vidarbha  kingdom  who 
wrote  Mahaveeracharita, 
Malati-Madhava,  and 

U  ttararamacharita 

Bodh  Gaya 

The  place  where  Lord  Buddha 
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Bodhisattva 

is  said  to  have  attained 
supreme  enlightenment; 
located  in  the  modern-day 

state  of  Bihar 

-  A  Buddha-to-be;  one  who  has 
postponed  entry  into 
heavenly  bliss,  so  that  he  or 
she  may  help  others  attain  it. 

Brahmachari 

one  who  is  celibate;  a  young 
disciple 

Brahmacharya 

Literally,  conduct  that  leads 
one  to  God.  Mostly  it  is  used 
to  describe  self-restraint, 
especially  over  sexual  organs 
(celibacy);  it  is  the  first  stage 

1 

in  the  fourfold  stages  of  life 
according  to  Hindu  thought 

Brahmin 

(a.k.a.  brahmin)  traditional 
upper-caste  Hindus. 
Originates  from  Brahman  in 
Sanskrit  meaning  "absolute" 
or  the  "infinite  spirit"  of  Lord 
Brahma,  the  creator 

Brihaspati 

The  Hindu  deity  of  wisdom; 
the  chief  of  all  the  priests 

Caste 

-  A  social  class  separated  from 
others  by  distinctions  of 
heredity  in  India.  The  four 
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Chanaikya 

principal  castes  are  the 
Brahmin,  Kshatriya, 
Vaishya,  and  Shudra 

(3rd  century  B.C.)  also  known 
as  Kautilya,  author 
of  Artha  Shdstra,  an  ancient 

treatise  on  economics  and 

the  administration  of 

government.  He  was 
Chandragupta  Maurya's 
prime  minister 

Chandragupta  Mauiya 

-  (308  -  375  C.E.)  Founder  of 

the  Gupta  dynasty,  during 
whose  reign  Indian  arts  and 
culture  prospered.  Grand 
father  of  Ashoka  the  great. 

Chaurapanchasika 

11th  century  poem  of  fifty 
verses  written  by  Bilhana 

Cholas 

A  very  important  dynasty  to 
rule  South  India  (and  other 
parts  of  South  Asia)  over  a 
long  period  from  300  B.C.  to 
1250  A.D.;  Chola  power 
reached  its  height  under 
Rajaraja  Chola  I  (reigned 
985-10 14  A.D.)  and  Rajendra 
Chola  I  (reigned  1014-42 
A.D.) 
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Choultry 


Chowiy 


Cowrie 


Darshana 


Darshanas 


Devanagari 


A  dharmashMa,  free  lodging 
of  ancient  times,  or 
community  centre.  A  chhatra 

A  fly-whisk;  the  tail  of  a  horse 
or  yak  set  in  a  handle  of  wood 
or  ivory 

(a.k.a.  kavade)  a  seashell 
resembling  the  shape  of  a 
female  organ. 

the  visual  encounter  with 
God  during  worship;  in 
common  terminology,  “to  do 
darsharf  is  to  go  gaze  upon 
the  image  of  God  in  a  temple 

Six  systems  of  philosophy, 
namely  nydya  (analysis), 
vaisheshika  (individual 
characteristics),  sankhya 
(counting),  yoga  (sprirituad 
descipline),  mimamsa 
(enquiry),  and  vedanta 
(ending  of  the  vedic  and 
upanishadic  lore). 

Language  of  the  Gods. 
Hindus  believe  that  Sanskrit, 
the  langauge  of  much  of  their 
scriptures,  is  the  divine 
language.  The  Devanagari 
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Dhainurveda 

script  (also  called  Nagari)  is 
used  today  by  several  Indian 
languages  including  Hindi, 
Marathi  and  Konkani. 

Ancient  Indian  military 

science 

Dharma 

Ethical  code,  religious 
practice;  it  also  has  the 
deeper  meaning  of  'being 
righteous,  being  fair  and 
adhering  to  the  laws  of  nature 

and  to  follow  the  natural 

flow.’ 

Dharmashala 

-  rest  house  for  pilgrims;  a 
choultry 

Dvaitism 

(also  Dwaitism,  Tattvavada) 
The  doctrine  of  veddnta  that 

asserts  the  eternal  and 

immutable  difference 

between  the  individual  soul 
(dtmd)  and  the  supreme  soul 
(paramdtmd) ;  dualism 

Gada 

-  The  club,  used  as  a  weapon 
by  Vishnu,  Bhima  and 
Hanuman 

Gaimaka- 

-  Reciation  and  musical 
rendering  of  a  Kannada  or 
Sanskrit  classic 
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Gamaki 

-  A  reciter 

Gandhi  Mohandas 

(1869-1948)  also  known  as 
Mahatma,  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  20th  century.  He 

advocated  a  non-violent 

struggle, stressed  the  equality 
of  humans  and  encouraged 
all  to  lead  an  open,  clean  life. 

Gayatri  Mantram 

-  Ancient  Vedic  prayer  (-5000 
years  old)invocation  for 
intelligence  that  is  recited  by 
Brahmins  during  the 
sandhydvandana  prayer 

Gita-Govinda 

A  poem  on  the  love  of  Krishna 
and  Radha  by  Jayadeva, 
written  in  the  1 2th  century 

Golconda 

-  The  capital  of  Qutub  Shahi 
Sultans  who  ruled  the 
Deccan  region  from  1518  to 
1687  A.D.;  also  the  name  of  a 
famous  diamond 

Gurukul 

Traditional  Hindu  residential 
schools  of  learning;  typically 
the  teaher's  house  or  a 
monastery 

Harikatha 

Religious  discourse 
interspersed  with  stories, 
music  and  dance  presented 
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Harischandra 


Hero-stone 


HyderAli(1722 


Jina 


Jyotisha 


Kannada 


by  a  single  reciter 

A  king  from  Hindu  mythology, 
who  was  tested  at  the  altar  of 
truth 

Carved  memorial  stones 
erected  in  the  honour  of  a 
brave  man  or  woman  who 
perished  while  defending  the 
interests  of  the  village  (such 
as  while  fighting  bandits  who 
attempted  to  steal  cattle,  or 
invaders  who  abused 
women). 

1782  A.D.)  -  a  leader  (ndi/c)  in  the  service  of 

Mysore  kings,  rose  to  build 
his  own  kingdom;  father  of 
Tipu  Sultan 

A  conqueror  (over  one's  own 
negative  emotions).  The  term 
was  appropriated  by  Jains  to 
describe  their  saviors  such  as 
Mahaveera.  Now  used  in  the 
context  of  Buddhism  as  well 

-  Ancient  Indian  astrology;  a 
practitioner  is  a  Jyotishi  or 
Joyis 

-  Language  spoken  by  people  of 
the  Kaimataka  State 
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Karma 

-  the  force  of  one’s  thoughts 
and  actions,  that  determines 
one's  future;  the  ability  to 
forge  one's  own  destiny. 

Karnataka 

formerly  known  as  the 
Mysore  state,  a  province  in 
the  Deccan  plateau  of  India; 
presently  one  of  the  28  states 

in  the  union. 

Kavyamimamsa 

An  important  work  on  poetics 
by  Rajashekhara  written  in 

900  A.D. 

Kirtana 

Religious  hymns  made 
popular  by  the  followers  of 
Chaitanya  Mahabprabhu; 
Harikirteina;  Heirikatha 

Kshatriya 

caste  category  used  loosely  to 
designate  a  large  number  of 
caste  groups  who  identify 
themselves  as  warrior  race. 

Laxmi 

Hindu  Goddess  of  wealth; 
Lord  Vishnu's  wife 

Madhvachaiya 

(1239-1319  A.D. ),  Hindu  sage 
who  advocated  Dvaitism, 
which  emphasized  the 
immutable  difference 
between  the  individual  soul 
and  the  supreme  soul 
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Mahabharata 

-  The  epic  story  of  Hindus 
featuring  the  Pandavas,  the 
Kauravas,  Krishna  and  the 
war  of  Kurukshetra,  written 
by  sage-poet  Vyasa. 

Mahavira 

Mahaveera  Vardhamana  (6th 
centuiy  B.C.),  an  important 
Jaina  saint  and  prophet, 
believed  by  followers  to  be  the 

last  of  24  teerthankaras. 

Mantra 

secret,  sacred  verse  or 
collection  of  syllables 
believed  to  have  mystical 

powers. 

Matha 

a  Jaiina  or  Hindu  shrine; 

monastery;  was  an 

educational  centre  with 
boarding  and  lodging  facility. 

Moksha 

-  literally  'liberation';  freedom 
from  birth  and  death.  In 
Hindusim,  liberation  from 
the  bondage  of  worldly  action 
is  based  on  detachment  and 
freedom  within  oneself.  The 
nearest  English  equivalent  is 

salvation. 

Mudra 

-  Different  hand  gestures  in 
Indian  spirituality,  also  seen 
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in  classical  dance  forms 

Nawab 

-  Muslim  title  of  honor  given  to 
courtiers,  governors  and 

senators 

Neem 

margosa  tree  [Meli  a 
azadirachta) 

Nirvana 

The  state  of  final  bliss 

according  to  Hinayana 

Buddhism 

Pampa 

(902-975  A.D.)  Kannada  poet 

and  creator  of  the  works 

“Adipurana”  and 
“Vikaramarjuna  Vijaya” 

Panchaloha 

-  Admixture  of  five  metal  out  of 

which  idols  are  cast. 

Panchayat 

a  quorum;  council  of  five; 
village  government  system  in 
India 

Pipal 

The  tree  Ficus  religiosa 

Ponn 

(939-966  A.D.)  Among  the 
first  great  poets  of  the 
Kannada  language;  his  works 
include  “Shantipurana” 
and  a  lost  text  by  the  name  of 
“Bhuvanaikaramabhyu 
day  am. 

Prtoit 

ancient  Indian  language 
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derived  from  Sanskrit. 

Pranayama 

-  disciplined  or  controlled 
breathing  technique 

Prasada 

-  Temple  food  graced  by  God 

Puja 

(also  “Pooja”)  ritual  performed 
with  fire,  usually  at  a 
designated  time 

Pur^as 

ancient  religious  texts  on 
m5rthology;  there  are  eighteen 

in  number 

Raga 

literadly  'tune';  one  of  several 
allowed  transition  schemes  of 

the  seven  notes  in  an  octave, 
according  to  the  rules  of 
Indiain  classical  music. 

R^anuj  acharya 

-  (1017-1137  A.D.)  Chief 

exponent  of  the 
Vishishtadwaita  school  of 
Vedanta  and  a  Hindu  social 

reformer 

Ramayana 

The  Hindu  epic  on  the  life  and 
glory  of  Lord  Rama,  the 
prince  of  Ayodhya  and  an 
avatar  (earthly  incaimation) 
of  Lord  Vishnu 

Ranna 

-  (b949  A.D)  A  great  Jaina  poet 

of  Kannada 
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Sadhu 

-  Holy  mendicant  who  has 
abandoned  the  constraints  of 

conventional  life 

Sandhyavandana 

Hindu  ritualistic  prayer 
performed  in  honor  of  Surya 
(the  Sun  God) 

Sanskrit 

ancient  Indian  language. 
Bhagavad-Gita  and  many 
other  sacred  Hindu  texts  are 

in  Sanskrit. 

Sanyasi 

A  renouncer  or  an  ascetic 

Saraswat 

Name  of  a  sage;  Konkani 
speaking  community  in  India 
chiefly  found  in  Goa, 
Maharashtra,  Kairnataka  and 
Kerala  are  his  disciples 

Saree 

-  (also  “Sari”,  “Sadi”)  An  outer 
garment  worn  chiefly  by 
women  and  consisting  of  a 
length  of  lightweight  cloth 
with  one  end  wrapped  about 
the  waist  to  form  a  skirt  and 
the  other  draped  over  the 
shoulder  or  covering  the 
head;  Kannada  form  is  Seere. 

Sarvajna 

-  Pen  Name  of  a  a  great 
Kannada  poet  of  17th 
century 
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Shaivmtes 

-  F ollowers  of  Lord  Shiva 

Shaivism 

-  set  of  beliefs  of  the  order  of 

Lord  Shiva 

Shivaji 

(1627-1680  A.D.)  great 
Maratha  leader  who  fought 
Mughal  emperor  Aurangzeb 
and  established  a  Hindu 

state 

Shudra 

-  the  worker  caste,  according  to 
the  traditional  Hindu  system 
of  social  classification 

Sidhhartha  Gautama 

-  (563  B.C.  -  483  B.C.)  founder 

of  Buddhism.  A  prince  who 
renounced  luxury  and 
became  an  ascetic;  he 
preached  non-violence  and 

kindness. 

Smritis 

Books  on  code  of  conduct  and 
jurisprudence.  Twenty  smriti 
works  exist.  But  smriti  works 
of  Manu  and  Yajnavalkya  are 
deemed  most  important. 

Shravanabelgola 

-  Jaina  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
Karnataka  wedged  between 
the  two  hills  of  Indragiri  and 
Chandragiri;  a  great  place  of 
learning  and  Jaina 
scholarship,  most  famous  for 
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the  colossal  statue  of 


Gomateshvara 

Sthambha 

Supporting-pillar 

Stupa 

a  t5^e  of  Buddhist  monument 
containing  the  relics  of 
Buddha  or  other  great 

masters. 

Subbulakshmi  M.S. 

-  (1919-2002)  a  very 

accomplished  South  Indian 
classical  singer 

Surya  Namaskar 

A  form  of  Sun  worship;  a  type 
of  yogic  exercise 

Tantra 

Secret  mode  of  worship  of 
usually  a  female  diety.  The 
rituals  included  pronounce 
ment  (mantra)  of  symbols 
(y antra)  and  other  formulae. 

Tipu  Sultan 

(1750-1799  A.D.)  Indian 
prince;  Muslim  ruler  who 
ruled  in  Srirangapattana 
near  Mysore;  was  killed 
fighting  the  invading  British 

Teerthankara 

-  Jaina  preceptors  who  have 
found  the  way  to  divinity; 
there  are  24  teerthankaras, 
the  last  of  whom  was 
Mahaveera 
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Tulasi 

(also  “Tulsi”)  the  sweet  basil 
plant,  sacred  to  Hindus 

Untouchability 

an  archaic  practice  that 

involves  avoidance  of 

physical  contact  with 

members  of  the  lowermost 

caste;  a  system  that  was 
prevalent  in  India  in  previous 
times  that  categorized  people 

from  the  lowermost  classes  of 

society  (Shudras)  as  not 
worthy  of  being  touched.  It 
took  social  reforms  and 

constitutional  laws  to 

eliminate  the  problem. 

Upanayanam 

initiation  ceremony  conduc 
ted  for  Brahmin  boys,  sym 
bolic  of  moving  from  child 
hood  to  monkhood 

Vachanas 

-  Pithy  sayings;  the  form  of 
literature  made  popular  by 
Basaveshvara  and  Sarvajna 
in  Karnataka,  enabling  the 
common  man  to  understand 
God.  Hundreds  of  Veera 
shaiva  saints  chose  this 
literary  form  to  teach 

Vaishnavism 

-  the  faith  of  Hindus  who 
worhip  Lord  Vishnu  and  his 
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Vatu 

avatars  (incarnation) 

a  Brahmin  understudy 

Vedangas 

-  Treatises  on  vedas 

Vedas 

ancient  Hindu  texts  believed 
to  be  of  divine  origin.  There 
are  four  vedas:  Rigveda, 
Samaveda,Yajurveda,  and 

Atharvanaveda 

Veena 

South  Indian  stringed 
musical  instrument;  goddess 

Saraswati  is  often  shown 

carrying  one 

Vimana 

the  tower  of  a  Hindu  temple; 
also  a  sky  transport  vehicle 
such  as  an  aeroplane 

Vishnu 

-  the  protector;  one  of  the  three 
primauy  deities  of  Hinduism 

Vrata 

a  religious  observance  or 

penance 

Vyasa 

-  ancient  Indian  sage  and 
writer  of  the  epic  Mahabh 
arata;  son  of  Parashar  and 
Satyavati 

Yajnya 

Sacrifice  or  sacrificial  rite.  In 
the  ancient  Vedic  fire  cult, 
the  purpose  of  sacrifice  was 
to  ensure  the  well  being  of  the 
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Yantra 

individual  and  the 
community  by  maintaining  a 
ritual  relation  to  the  gods. 

male  and  female  (Yakshini) 
celestial  spirits  from  Hindu 
mythology 

-  the  Hindu  God  of  death 

yogic  meditational  emblems; 
geometrical  patterns  of  a 

Hindu  cult  called  Shakta  or 

Shakti 

Yoga 

literally,  "equanimity"  and 
"skill  in  actions";  science  or 
shastra  pertaining  to  the 

control  of  senses  advocated 

by  sage  Patanjali. 

Yogasana 

postures  in  yogic  exercises, 
especially  in  the  hatha-yoga 

brainch 

Zamindaor 

(also  “Jamindar”)  -  landlord 

or  landowner 
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